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Admiunistration 


Epmunp R. Purves, Executive Director 


Important Notice: 


Architects’ Professional Liability Insurance 


The General Accident (Fire and Life) Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
issued, beginning in April 1949, a renewal rider of the Professional 
Liability Insurance initiated in 1948. This rider, which has caused a 
great deal of confusion and inquiries in the profession, will be recalled 
in the near future by General Accident Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
and will be replaced by a rider renewing the insurance for the year 
beginning April 1, 1949, upon the basis originally afforded in 1948. 


Committees—Personnel and Duties 


(COMPLETE INDEX ON PAGE 2.) 


To the Members and Chapters 

The American Institute of Architects: 

HIS number of the BULLETIN makes available 

to the entire membership the personnel and the 
duties of the administrative, standing Board, and 
special Board committees of The Institute; also, 
various technical and other groups with which 
The Institute is in cooperation, or on which it has 
representation. 

Members of all Institute committees are either 
elected by The Board, or appointed by The Presi- 
dent. Their duties are established in the By-laws 
or by The Board and continue in effect from year 
to year unless amended by the convention or modified 
by The Board. 

Under the normal procedure of The Institute, 
the year’s work with which each committee is 
charged begins with the adjournment of the con- 
vention and ends with the adjournment of the next 
convention—thus making a little less or a little more 
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than twelve months of service, depending upon 
convention dates. In the lists which follow the 
term of service for each chairman and member is 
one year—unless otherwise indicated, in which case 
the year in which his term expires is noted. 

Committee chairmen may be addressed directly by 
chapters and individual members who have questions 
to be answered or suggestions to make. But do not 
address an Institute committee when your matter 
is one for the attention of the officers of your chapter 
or a chapter committee. If, in any case, a major 
Institute policy is involved, your inquiry should be 
addressed to The Secretary of The Institute, or to 
the Executive Director, at The Octagon. 

Under the reorganization plan of The Institute, 
adopted by the 1946 Convention, the committees 
work under the jurisdiction of the Executive Di- 
rector and the Directors of Public and Professional 
Relations, and Education and Research. Therefore, 
these three divisions, with their respective commit- 
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tees, appear as Parts I, II, and III in the committee 
sections which follow. 
The Officers of The Institute and other members 


of The Board are ever mindful of the invaluable | 


service rendered by the committees of The Insti- 
tute. This was expressed in The Board’s report 
to the 1948 Convention in the following words: 

“Tt is important that the membership should not 
lose sight of the contribution made through the 
voluntary services of committee members and chair- 


men. Without that contribution, so unselfishly 
given and representing the time and talents of 
many able architects, many of the objectives of 
The Institute and much of its current work would 
not be accomplished.” 

By unanimous resolution, the Convention con- 
curred in this appreciation. 


Cra W. DitcHy, 


INDEX OF COMMITTEES 


Page 
BAT ae hg Top Re eee RPO ae Me Nc Pemeaeet iae 87, + 
Architect and the Government .........--.----------+----- 5) 
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Contract Documents 225 ee 3 
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Institute Representatives Cooperating with 
Oer WO roaniselions 2 ee eee 10 
daternahonal Relations 2.2 eee 5 


Secretary. 
Page 

Joint Committee of The Institute and The Pro- 
ducers’ Coundil 20..5. ene eee 7 
Judiciary: Jk 2 ah Rael 3 
Jury Of Fellows: vnc: oenteot ee ee 3 
Membership: nuckileo 2b eee ee 5 
National: Gopital). 2.2200 26 ee 4 

National Joint Cooperative Committee of the 
AIA.andA.GG. wou ee 6 
Planning. for the Atomic Age 22... 8 
Preservation of Historic Buildings ............------- 8 
Redistricting of Jastitntei ces ee 4 
School Butldings. 2. ee eee 8 
Standard Accounting Methods for Architects.... 4 
Study of Local Public Buildings (ee 8 
Technical Committees—Institute Cooperation.... 9 
Unification? 2225 ee 5 
Urban: Planning 2c25.. coe 8 
Sub-Committee on Building Codes ............---- 9 
Sub-Committee on Housing Criteria ..............-- 9 


PART I—ADMINISTRATION 


Terms of office of these chairmen and these members terminate at the adjournment of the 
1950 Convention, unless otherwise indicated. 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE (a) 


Gerrit J. deGelleke, Chairman 1952 .........-.-.c:cscessseoese-= 1952 
152 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
James R. Edmunds, Jr., Baltimore, Md. ......—..—.......- 1955 


Charles F. Cellarius, ex-officio, as Treasurer 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1950 


Duties 


To have charge of the investments of all funds 
of The Institute not held in its general fund or 
temporary funds; and to perform other duties al- 
located to it in the By-laws and Rules of the Board. 

Reports to The Board through the Executive 
Director. 
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THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS (a) 


Julian E: Berla, Chairman 1950 2 1950 
1636 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
T. Worth Jamison, Jr., Vice-Chairman 1950 ........... 1951 
Baltimore, Md. 
George E. Pope, Wilmington, Delaware -receccc0000-00-.- 1952 
A. O. Budina (Alternate), Richmond, Va. 2.200020... 1950 
Duties 


To determine whether or not individual applicants 


are eligible and qualified for admission to The In- 
stitute. 


The Board of Examiners also shall receive, con- 
sider, and specifically recommend to the committee 
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appointed by The Board of The Institute, action 
to be taken by it upon all requests of present and 
former corporate members relating to remission of 
dues, including election as members emeriti; and 
upon requests from chapters for the suspension and 
termination of corporate memberships for non-pay- 
ment of chapter dues as provided in the By-laws. 
Reports through the Executive Director. 


THE JURY OF FELLOWS (a) 


WonnwW. Root, “Chatrman 1950 oo csccccccssonscscsscseccs. 1950 
180 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, IIl. 
Eugene Weston, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. ............ 1951 
HeDaland Chandler, Boston, Mass, .................... 1952 
iohneb ectaub, Mouston, Texas ccc cent c 1953 
miberts Simons, Carlestom, S. Os 20.0 1954 
Walliamp) eBaine Seattle, Wiash. eo. 1955 
Duties 


To advance members to fellowships, when it 
finds them qualified. 

Reports to The Board through the Executive 
Director. 


THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE (a) 


PAU EeeNG Al GHGs att L950) secre ccsee ets esecoeeceeeeeces 1950 
342 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
James H. Mitchell, San Francisco .2.......2...2---- eters 1951 
Wilbur H. Tusler, Minneapolis, Minn, .....2..02..0.0..---- 1952 
Duties 


To receive and consider charges of unprofessional 
conduct filed against a corporate member and to re- 
port its findings thereon to The Board of Directors; 
and to perform other duties allocated to it in the 
By-laws and by The Board. 

Reports to The Board through the Executive 
Director. 

THE COMMITTEE ON ARCHITECTURAL 

COMPETITIONS (a) 


Lorimer Rich, Chairman 1951 ..........2-12----- New York 1951 
215 Montague St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y._ 
Paul R. Hunter, Vice-Chr. 1950.......... Sierra-Nevada 1952 


BV eeuy mem Um VIG Vialy, artes cervecen an o2ccseswenerseneoeese Central States 1950 
James: Lister Skinner, Jr. -........-.....------.-- South Atlantic 1950 
Waldo B. Christenson .................... Western Mountain 1950 
@evVellington Walker --2...2.:.--.--.c.:-s0.2--:- New England 1951 
HPO ya Carroll ey og. .creccs<centaetencenceecene> Middle Atlantic 1951 
Norman J. Schlossman ................—.. No. Central Sts. 1951 
Te pvll TIEN CREAN ceeeteer eee meri eee en Gulf States 1952 
Bye QaieveTNG rh ateerecesc eee eee Great Lakes 1952 
Secondary Competitions 
Cameron Clark, Vice-Chairman .........------- New York 1950 
Duties 


To interpret the provisions of the standards of 
practice relating to architectural competitions for 
the guidance of the members. 

To have general oversight of chapter sub-commit- 
tees on architectural competitions. 
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To advise regarding the desirability of holding 
any particular architectural competition, the ap- 
pointment of any person to act as professional ad- 
viser or as a member of the jury of award of any 
such competition, and the terms and conditions of 
the competition program. 

To approve or disapprove programs submitted to 
the committee by The Board or any of said chap- 
ter sub-committees. 

To prepare for The Board from time to time re- 
visions of the standards of practice relating to ar- 
chitectural competitions as The Board or the com- 
mittee deems necessary, 

To secure information from chapters of The In- 
stitute with respect to the number of competitions 
which are held annually. 

Reports to The Board through the Executive 
Director. 


The duties of the Vice-Chairman in charge of 
Secondary Competitions are: 

To consult with and advise various groups con- 
sidering competitions of the secondary type. 

To encourage them in their efforts as it opens up 
opportunities for the younger men of the profession. 

To promote fair compensation. 

To pass upon programs and judges. 

To check on their handling to insure honest 
judgments. 


COMMITTEE ON BY-LAWS (st) 


iets Wo IME, (VAG DOR, TINY) cca ocreeeiemceereeee 1953 
307 Exchange Building, Stockton 2, Calif. 
Arthur Ward Archer, Kansas City, Mo, «2.2.2.2... 1951 
Alexander C. Robinson, III, Cleveland, Ohio ............ 1952 
Clair W. Ditchy, ex-officio, Detroit, Mich, ............--- 1950 
Duties 


To prepare the text of all amendments of the By- 
laws and obtain the opinion of counsel as to the 
legality and form thereof. 

To perform other duties consistent with the gen- 
eral duties stated above which are assigned to the 
committee by The Board. 

Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON CONTRACT DOCUMENTS (st) 


Wm. Stanley Parker, Chairman 1950 ....New England 1950 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
George Bain Cummings, Vice-Chr. 1950 ....New York 1951 


Howard Dwight Smith ..............-...--:-...-- Great Lakes 1950 
INE (OY, VER OVG MUO erase nee eee ee eter South Atl. 1950 
IMilespE Vit lene eee sesescetecree creer Western Mtn. 1951 
Low. at Geb iehen Da ui ees se ocrecseescenesezeraee Gulf States 1951 
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Bela 
3 L952 
LO SZ 
, 1952 


Gent Hie Thomas eects cca esses eee rscnees 
Sam Wee Hamill rr eects 
Harvey A. Schwab 
Arnold I, Raugland 


Member-at-Large 
Ben John Small, New Rochelle, N.Y. -.-..-.-----0000-- 1950 


Duties 

To interpret the provisions of the standard docu- 
ments of The Institute that relate to the contractual 
relations between the architect, owner, contractor, 
surety, and insurer. 

To prepare and submit to The Board such re- 
visions of such documents as The Board or the com- 
mittee deems necessary from time to time. The said 
documents and revisions thereof, when adopted by 
The Board, shall be the standard documents of The 
Institute with respect to the matter contained therein 
and may be published and sold or otherwise dis- 
tributed by The Board. 


Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL CAPITAL (sp) 


Horace W. Peaslee, Chairman ...........-.-- are See 1950 
1234 19th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Lorimer Rich, Vice-Chairman, Brooklyn, New York .. 1950 


Maynard Lyndon, Los Angeles, Calif. -.....--...---0----+- 1950 

Henry, R.) Shepley, Bostoz, Mass. 2 ccs eee nee 1950 

Albert sSimons, C2077) stots Sa Crerereccescrran ea eres 1950 

OscamiStonorovsa Philadel pita hayes eee 1950 

lela [IR Meehan, Veieraua, (CE aes pe eee cece: 1950 
Duties 


To carry on the traditional interest of The In- 
stitute in the orderly and proper growth and de- 
velopment of the National Capital, with due regard 
for its fundamental character, its characteristic plan, 
and its continually expanding requirements, and to 
this end to cooperate with The National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, The Commission of 
Fine Arts, and with professional and other societies 
or agencies as it may deem expedient and in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON ALLIED ARTS (st) 


Samuel E. Homsey, Chairman 1952 ..Middle Atlantic 1952 
917 Gilpin Avenue, Wilmington 12, Delaware 


Aldenc BD ows? se ee ee eee Great Lakes 1950 
Walliams ds ohnsonvessr et eee Sierra Nevada 1950 
EdmundySaCampbellieeessss ees South Atlantic 1950 
Frederick Wallace Dunn ........................ Central States 1950 
Bartlett Cocke. sun sect eer en eee Gulf States 1951 
CharlessNagel@ air. eben ate New York 1951 


Philip S. Wadsworth .... 
Edwin H. Lundie 
John Gaw Meem 


Seen ae New England 1951 
NE te ee ee ns No. Central Sts. 1952 
Bel Ae A ae OU A Western Mountain 1952 


Duties 
To foster and promote an ever-closer relationship 
between architects and sculptors, painters, and other 
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artists practicing the arts of design allied with archi- 
tecture. 

The Committee on Allied Arts may make recom- 
mendations to The Board for honorary memberships 
to The Institute and may nominate to it persons to 
receive awards of the Fine Arts Medal and of the 
Craftsmanship Medal. 

Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON GROUNDS AND 
BUILDINGS (sp) 


James R. Edmunds, Jr, @hatrmat 2c eres 1950 
130 West Hamilton Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 
H. W. Waldron Faulkner, Washington, D. C, .........-- 1950 
Wm. Dewey Foster, Washington, D. C, -.--....-2----------- 1950 
Arthur C. Holden, Adviser, New York, N. Y. ........-- 1950 
Louis A. Simon, Adviser, Washington, D. C., .......----- 1950 
Duties 


(Tentative—subject to approval of The Execu- 
tive Committee.) 

To study, evaluate, and make recommendations 
concerning the buildings and grounds of the A. I. A. 
in Washington, D. C. 

To chart a course for the restoration and furnish- 
ing of The Octagon as an historic monument. 

To study the plans for The Institute’s War Me- 
morial. 

Reports to the Executive Director. 

COMMITTEE ON STANDARD ACCOUNTING 

METHODS FOR ARCHITECTS (sp) 


David C. Baer, Chairman 

2017 West Gray Avenue, Houston, Texas 
Joseph Hensy “Abels eee Washington, D. C. 
Waldo. By? Christenson: cee eee Seattle, Wash. 


Beny He Dyer tecnica eee ees Washington, D. C. 

Edwardels aw isons eee eee Fort Worth, Texas 

Charles F. Cellarius, ex-officio ...............---- Cincinnati, Ohio 
Duties 


To develop a realistic system of cost accounting 
for individual architects, job and cost and office ac- 
counting—simplified. 

Reports to the Executive Director. 


COMMITTEE ON REDISTRICTING OF 
INSTITUTE (sp) 


George Cannon Young, Chairman 
Utah Savings and Trust Building, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah 


Paul Gerhard toying eccce-ee ee ee eeee e Chicago, Ill. 
Richard KWochves: seca k aes ae eee New Orleans, La. 
Samuels Wont enigeretenerceee rere ec eee Los Angeles, Calif. 
DouglassWilliamaO tne. ees New Haven, Conn. 
Thomas D. Broad (Altermate) ...........:.0.es0000--- Dallas, Texas 
Kenneth C. Black (Alternate) 00.0... Lansing, Mich. 


Duties 
To study the question of rearranging or increas- 
ing the regional districts of The Institute. 
Reports to the Executive Director. 
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PART II—DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Terms of office of these chairmen and these members terminate at the adjournment of the 
1950 Convention, uzless otherwise indicated. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP (st) 


John L. Rex, Chairman 1950 0... Sterra-Nev. 1951 
3305 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Waleg Res VICE natty sees et ee No. Cent. Sts. 1950 
Cre llenbacks sees owee er le ly New York.1950 
COPREPICKGrIn oye eater cs Se A ne Western Mtn. 1950 
Clement W. Fairweather 0.0.00... Middle Atl. 1951 
Harold (Bush=Browin ce .c--eceesaceces South Atl. 1951 
Ra DRMVVeEtlammmett ee eee Great Lakes 1951 
YORS IN IS, SUDAN a 5 cerpectae es ee ene pene Cenr. Sts. 1952 


Christopher M. Kehoe 


Ee a Tee New England 1952 
N. W. Overstreet 


Be eee Rec cer ON yh Gulf Sts. 1952 
Duties 


To develop methods and means of keeping The 
Institute consistently representative of the profes- 
sion through increasing the number of its individual 
members and by encouraging the growth of associate- 
ships of all classes in the chapters and the effective 
collaboration of the chapters with the students of 
architectural schools. 

Reports to the Department of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ARCHITECT AND THE 
GOVERNMENT (sp) 


Ti@Unesy TR eee eh OW 37007 ce ten 1950 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Alfred L. Aydelott, Memphis, Term. ............---ceceves-c+- 1950 
MOH NES aH BOUCS ROSS Caaf reese ces ceo 8 once cca ocaceck caevaent 1950 
sibhomas Harbllerbe, S7;, Paul, Mann. <..cc 2 cccncccsscsocce 1950 
WWaléetavy pdook, (Civarlotte, Na (Gi jcseestescxtenccccceceeces 1950 
Waron Nathan: Kiff, Nese York, Ni Yo ccscscccceccccceceoaes 1950 
PITRE mB eeeaT KET VAG AIT, PL gc 2 lesa on ccscensaee steven cscs 1950 
OMAP OUINE CHARLESTON, WH 6 V Gs cosccx ences co tnesensesecooee 1950 
JeemrazersSmithy iWemphis, Wenn. Aecic. sete es 1950 
Duties 


To acquaint members of Congress with the func- 
tions of the architect and his ability to be of serv- 
ice to the public. 

To assist The President of The Institute and the 
Department of Public and Professional Relations 
with respect to the participation of members of the 
profession in the Veterans Administration Hospital 
Construction Program to the end that a satisfac- 
tory collaboration between the VA and the profes- 
sion be established. 

To explore ways and means of introducing the 
younger architects and the smaller offices to the at- 
tention of the Federal agencies; to discuss with 
Federal officials a method of selection of younger 
architects; and also to discuss the working relation- 
ships between the Federal agencies and the archi- 
tects for small Federal public buildings. : 
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Reports to the Department of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON UNIFICATION (sp) 


Branson V. Gamber, Chairman ............ Great Lakes 1950 
515 Hammond Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Georges Bondiee ste ee South Atl. 1950 


Rae aeDecke res ate ean ee en Western Mtn. 1950 
Matthew W. Del Gaudio ..0....ececccccceceeese-n- New York 1950 
Eugene Francis Kennedy, Jr. ..............-. New England 1950 
MoltonsBeaVic Gintyaes see em Gulf Sts. 1950 


FranktRe Slezak ses eo ete need Bee ees Cent. Sts. 1950 


Duties 

To encourage and aid existing state associations 
of architects to become members of The Institute, 
if they are not already such. 

To encourage and aid the organization of a state- 
wide chapter or the formation of a state organiza- 
tion of architects as a component part of The In- 
stitute within each state which now has no such 
bodies. 

Reports to the Department of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations, 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS (st) 


Executive Committee 


Julians ClarencelWevise Ghats meses meee te 1950 
105 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 
Leopold Arnaud, Vice-Chairman, New York ..........- 1950 
Haroldt Revslee per eV Cem c0n Rares come terren ere eee 1950 
Mrs. Chloethiel Woodard Smith, Washington, D. C. 1950 
Members 
Julian Emerson Berla, Washington, D. C. .........--.-- 1950 
F. Bourn Hayne, San Francisco, Calif. 1-0-0 1950 
Samuel E. Homsey, Wilmington, Del........-..-1-0--e0----- 1950 
Maynard Lyndon, Los Angeles, Calif. 1... 1950 
Marions lu Manley,niicame Ray ccccternsscectratcscesres 1950 
Hughie Meath A wscite Wend s eens estore recess cree 1950 
AlfredubBeebarkerme vant, i) deme teeter ete ete ee 1950 
Ernst Payer, Cleveland, O)10 ...2.-—<-.---cceceso--r-cecesnes---0 1950 
Oscar Stonorov, Philadelphia, Pd. ..........-+-100-1-—---- 1950 
Paul R. Williams, Los Angeles, Calif. ........-.------- 1950 
Division of Pan-American Affairs 
Mrs. Chloethiel Woodard Smith, Chairman __.._. 1950 
814 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Julian Emerson Berla, Washington, D. C, ...........- 1950 
C. Herrick Hammond, Chicago, Ill. ...-..-.-..- 1950 
Samuel E. Homsey, Wilmington, Del. ......2.-----2-0------ 1950 
Arthur Hawkins Keyes, Jr., Washington, D. C. —... 1950 
Nicholas Satterlee, Washington, D.C. .........-2-2-0----- 1950 
Harold R. Sleeper, New York 1950 
Julian Clarence Levi, ex-officio, New York —...........- 1950 


Duties 
To foster and promote a closer relationship be- 
tween the architects of the United States and those 
of other countries. 
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To recommend to The Board from time to time 
foreign architects whom the committee considers 
deserving of honorary corresponding memberships. 

To organize exhibitions of American architecture 
for foreign countries and exhibitions of foreign 
architecture for the United States. 

To perform other duties consistent with the gen- 
eral duties stated above which are assigned to the 
committee by The Board. 

Reports to the Department of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 

NATIONAL JOINT COOPERATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE A.I. A. AND A. G. C. (sp) 


The Institute 

Max Henry Foley, Co-Chairman 

101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Edward G. Conrad, Cleveland 
Earl T. Heitschmidt, Los Angeles 
Harry B. Tour, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Theodore Irving Coe, Co-Secretary 

1741 New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Associated General Contractors 

Walter L. Couse, Co-Chairman 

12740 Lyndon Avenue, Detroit 27, Mich. 
A. L. Atherton, Seattle, Washington 
William Muirhead, Durham, N. C. 
Welton A. Snow, Co-Secretary 

1227 Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

Duties 
To cooperate in matters of mutual interest to 


both organizations. 


COMMITTEE ON FEES (sp) 


Clarence By Litchtield M@Latrmantsn seen 1950 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
George B. Allison, Los Angeles, Calif. ...........-..... 1950 
Henrys sbudortesH art) ord Gone nen ee 1950 
Davide He Morgan, Piiladel pita, Panes 1950 
Charles F. Owsley, Youngstown, Ohio ..............-00-0-0--- 1950 
John Noble Richards, Toledo, Ohio ...............2c00-0000-0--» 1950 
Herbert M. Tatum, Dallas, Texas 0.....0c12ceceeseeeenee 1950 


Duties 


To act for and on behalf of The Institute in mat- 
ters relating to fees and proposed fees to be paid 
for architectural services by Federal governmental 
agencies; to coordinate its findings and recommenda- 
tions with the long-established schedule of charges of 
The Institute, in cooperation with the Committee 
on Contract Documents; and to make recommenda- 
tions and suggestions to The Board, the Officers, 
and the Department of Public and Professional Re- 
lations as circumstances may require. 

To prepare a report of its findings which is to 
be made available to the membership of The Insti- 
tute. 

To formulate a frame-work on which fee sched- 
ules may be developed for local areas from the cost 
studies made. 

Reports to the Department of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
LEGISLATION (sp) 


Louis Justement, Chairman 

2011 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Aaron aN a thane ert eee ate eee New York, N. Y. 
IrwinkS:) Porter. cn 2 eee ee Washington, D. C. 


Duties 
To consult with income tax experts for the pur- 
pose of making a report on the equitable distribu- 
tion of income tax burden on members of the archi- 
tectural profession. 


Reports to the Director of Public and Profes- 
sional Relations. 


PART III—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Terms of office of these chairmen and these members terminate at the adjournment of the 
1950 Convention, unless otherwise indicated. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Executive Committee 
B. Kenneth Johnstone, Chairman 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 


Wells] 2 Bennett. ee eee Ann Arbor, Mich. 
WraltersGropius :.ee en ae eens Cambridge, Mass. 
dnomas Tis Locratt rere ee Washington, D. C. 
John CoB Moorea. eee New York, N. Y. 


General Committee 


B. Kenneth Johnstone, Chairman 1950 ........ Mid.Atl. 1950 
John C. B. Moore, Vice Chairman 1950 ......New York 1950 
GCarlelciscicen. nis eer ee eee West. Mtn. 1952 
Herberte) se bowell gine eee ere omnes Sierra-Newv. 1952 
Wellsel Bennett /2.a-01 se te eee Great Lakes 1950 


Niels tH Larsen wcccn = see mere New England 1951 
Luther ashmiticc..cn. tne ee ee South Atl. 1951 
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Maynard JW Meyers 2 ieee eee ee No. Cent. Sts. 1951 
Paul Weigel = seen ree Cent. Sts. 1951 
homas: HS ocrathr .o-s eeee Mid. Atl. Sts..1952 
Members-at-Large 
Walter Gropius, Cambridge, Mass. ........................ 1950 
Henry L. Kamphoefner, Raleigh, No Cececccceccccc00000000--- 1950 
Keithyb.. Ponstord, Oatland Cale 1950 
BensJohn Small Newsviarks \n een 1950 
Duties 


To formulate and recommend plans whereby the 
aesthetic and the scientific qualifications of the pro- 
fession and the public appreciation of the arts of 
design will be forwarded. 


To maintain collaborative contact with the Na- 
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tional Architectural Accrediting Board, the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards, and 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
and in collaboration with other committees to con- 
sider the general aspects and trends of the educa- 
tional programs and curricula of the schools of 
architecture. 

To carry out the purposes of the Waid Education 
Fund according to plans approved by The Board, as 
funds therefor are appropriated by The Board. 

To exercise general supervision of the carrying 
out of the purposes of such income gifts to the edu- 
cational program as are designated by The Board, ac- 
cording to plans approved by The Board. 

To perform other duties consistent with the gen- 
eral duties stated above which are assigned to the 
committee by The Board; i. e. to investigate sub- 
professional and pre-professional training in colleges, 
junior colleges, technical institutes, vocational high 
schools; also education of laymen regarding archi- 
tecture, in schools and colleges. 

THE COMMITTEE ON AWARDS AND 


SCHOLARSHIPS (st) 


ROssmonUMaken GUA UNLAM, eee ceccecc eee teeeecs 1950 
Box 5445, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gerrit J. DeGelleke, Milwaukee, Wisc. .....0.0-c.00-0-00-- 1950 
(Chairman, The Finance Committee) 

B. Kenneth Johnstone, Pittsburgh, Pa. _......2.......20.-- 1950 
(Chairman, Committee on Education) 


Duties 

For and on behalf of The Board to award scholar- 
ships under the jurisdiction of The Institute, subject 
to confirmation by The Board if legally necessary ; 
to select recipients of school medals; and to perform 
other duties allocated to it by The Board. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDING COSTS (sp) 


Max H. Foley, Chairman 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Atl Ostler © O16 ANY farccsest cnc ccc ace seecscecet- eee Washington, D. C. 

ENVIR [5 LDV ARES oe ee eee ae San Francisco, Calif. 

AN Witte 18h SS LEWES pcan en Detroit, Mich. 

Waiter. 18te Gre Wate eo eee re Urbana, Til. 

SUGARY 3835 UROL ieee ana epee eee Knoxville, Tenn. 

Georceu Caleb Write ts eee c--ccsnn-o-c---2ncrseee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Duties 


To investigate and report recommendations lead- 
ing to the adoption on the part of all of the con- 
stituent elements of the building industry, of a pro- 
eram for raising the technical standards and reduc- 
ing the costs of building construction in America. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 
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COMMITTEE ON HONOR AWARDS FOR 
CURRENT WORK (sp) 


Albert F. Heino, Chairman 
315 N. Riverside Dr., Chicago 27, IIl. 


Alfred @isa Ay.delottv:. ten an ie ee hae eee Memphis 
Richard MiaBennettimet cate aa een oe Chicago 
Samael # Ee aleu nd eae eenees eee ee Los Angeles 
George: By-Pience nae nee serene pera enna Houston 
HaroldeRasleepers 1. oe eee > ee ee New York 
Charles) PS Cellarius, ex-officio. Cincinnati 


Duties 

To devise ways and means for carrying out the 
1948 Convention resolution with respect to honor 
awards for current work, with an approximate esti- 
mate of the cost involved, and to report to The 
Board. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALIZATION AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH (sp) 


Slocum Kingsbury, Chairman 20.00 o.cccccscss0sceeo-e- Mid. Atl. 
1200 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Arthur Ward Archer, Kansas City, Mo. .......... Cent. Sts. 
Francis V. Bulfinch, Boston, Mass ................-- New England 
Robert W. Cutler, New York, N.Y. ..0.0.-..0.---::0000- New York 
Harrison Gill, Chattanooga, Tenn. .................. Gulf States 
Elbert I) Harrison, Peoria, Diy. No. Cent. States 
Perry B. Johanson, Seattle, Wash. ...................--- West. Mtn. 
Samuel E. Lunden, Los Angeles, Calif. ...... Sierra Nevada 
Lewis J. Sarvis, Battle Creek, Mich. ................ Great Lakes 
Moreland G. Smith, Montgomery, Ala ..............-... So. All. 
Duties 


To cooperate with Federal and state agencies 
engaged in programs affecting hospitalization and 
public health; to cooperate with private agencies 
likewise engaged, subject to the resolutions of the 
1946 Convention; and to make suggestions and 
recommendations to the Director of Education and 
Research as circumstances may require. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE INSTITUTE AND 
THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL (sp) 


The Institute 


Harold D. Hauf, Co-Chairman 
Dept. of Architecture, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Mb Edwin Greenies tere e ee ee Harrisburg, Pa. 
TSO 1 Dam Ol ONAtZ Ky gece sete seat seceserstansteeeore eet Miami, Florida 
Dr Kenneth Sargentsc. cece ees eerarteres Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Weessimem Walliams eee eet eee eer New York, N. Y. 


The Council 


Harry C. Plummer, Co-Chairman 
1756 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Wie Cie Reariial oe ece oases se atteeeveacte rae pesnese Detroit, Mich. 
ey Vio API OU LOPE), eke cere recerrmenarscorecccos ....New York, N. Y. 
Wee Sy LRORGRY 22 Toledo, Ohio 


(Additional members to be appointed) 
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Duties : 


The Joint Committee, consistent with the report 
of the Committee on Structure, is to consider all 
matters of a technical nature bearing upon the 
interests of The Producers’ Council and The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to their respective organiza- 
tions through their Boards of Directors or appro- 
priate executives and committees. 

The Joint Committee shall consider all matters 
of common interest between The Institute and The 
Council and make recommendations thereon to their 
respective organizations through their Boards of Di- 
rectors, or appropriate executives and committees. 

The Joint Committee, assisted by the technical 
staffs of both organizations, shall define practical 
standards of acceptability for advertising to archi- 
tects. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDY OF LOCAL PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS (sp) 


James W. Kideney, Chairman 

293 Summer Street, Buffalo 13, N. Y. 
Wall teres beet Oot ete ener ee rn eee Cambridge, Mass. 
CharlesvO=Matchannpes. = soe Los Angeles, Calif. 


Duties 


As indicated by the title of the committee. 
Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


COMMITTEE ON PLANNING FOR THE 
ATOMIC AGE 


Thomas K. Fitz Patrick, Chairman 
Dept. of Architecture, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


BernisobBraziemcc:. cece eee Salt Lake City ,Utah 

JeiGordon Catt serosa. ee eee ee New York 

(GNI Ss OST ha foie eared Eel os 62k Charleston, W. Va. 
Duties 


To investigate and report, with imagination, upon 
the fundamental principles involved in the probable 
effects of atomic-age warfare upon the architecture 
of the United States in the immediate and distant 
future, with particular reference to the safety, de- 
sign, and environment of buildings and cities which 
may be called upon to withstand all that such war- 
fare may produce, including not only the atom bomb, 
but gasses, plagues, and other devices for the de- 
struction of human life and property. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 
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COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION OF 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS (sp) 


Turpin C. Bannister, Chairman ae 
Dept. of Architecture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Charles E. Peterson, Vice-Chairman ........-.-- Richmond, Va. 
Roland Ex Coates...) ee eee San Marino, Calif. 
Johns Garw Mee merce reece eer eees Santa Fe, N. M. 
Rexford Newcomb cs p1eeccrese cesses arate Urbana, Til. 
Je De Pal sortie scence cersy eee eee Raleigh, N. C. 
Jostaln Ts Diab by cee arcsec oe essere Portland, Me. 
Edward dae Varney, tee erecta nee ae nee Phoenix, Ariz. 
Samuel SW ilsom, eis sees aes New Orleans, La. 
Duties 


To foster the preservation of the historic build- 
ings of the nation, particularly those having archi- 
tectural significance, by encouraging the establish- 
ment of agencies to care for them, in collaboration 
with the appropriate chapter when that is feasible. 

Matters concerning the preservation of individual 
buildings of historic importance in Washington, 
D. C., shall be within the purview of this committee. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search, 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS (sp) 


Ernest J. Kump, Chairman 
9 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


AQ bhomas: Brow) eee Tucson, Ariz. 
Henry 1A Blatneree ose err ee eee Albany, N.Y. 
Wine WayneCaudsll ele weer College Sta., Texas 
CharlessR Colbert ne eee New Orleans, La. 
Joins Wer McLeod't7 Sameer ene Washington, D. C. 
Wawrence (Bs Perkins foe eee Chicago, IIl. 
Howard. DivightsSinithy ss nee Columbus, Ohio 
Duties 


To study the principles of planning up-to-date 
school buildings. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


COMMITTEE ON URBAN PLANNING 
AND HOUSING 


(including Sub-Committees on Building Codes 
and Housing Criteria) 
Perry Coke Smith, Chairman 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


(Appointment of members pending) 


Duties 

To foster and encourage a study of the replanning 
and redevelopment of existing communities, as well 
as the planning and development of new areas; and 
to invite the interest and participation of members 
of the architectural profession. 

To exchange and disseminate information regard- 
ing this activity between all sections of the country. 

To encourage study and research by the architec- 
tural profession of the various factors which are a 
part of this undertaking. 
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To demonstrate by this interest and activity the 
ability of the architectural profession to assume a 
position of leadership in this field, 


Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 
search. 


Sub-Committee on Building Codes 
(Members to be appointed) 


Duties 
(Tentative—subject to approval of the Executive 
Committee. ) 

A. To study, report and make recommendations 
regarding: Types of building codes—e. g. 
Specifications vs. Performance; Reference to 
published standards—Legal acceptance of 
periodical revision; Nation-wide uniformity 
vs. regional special requirements; State vs. mu- 
nicipal codes—overlapping jurisdictions; Pub- 
lic safety and public interest vs. local politics 
and industry pressure groups; Role of the in- 
dividual architect or chapter in formulating 
and securing enactment of codes locally. 

B. To study and pass judgment on: Several basic 
or model codes now in existence; Standards 
now available as elements of codes. 

Reports to the Director of Education and Re- 

search. 


Sub-Committee on Housing Criteria 


(Members to be appointed) 


Duties 

(Tentative—subject to approval of the Executive 
Committee. ) 

To study the criteria and procedures of agencies 
engaged in the financing of individual and multiple 
housing—with a view to conferences with such 
agencies for the purpose of improving present re- 
quirements with respect to both financing and design. 

Reports to Director of Education and Research. 


COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION EXHIBITS (sp) 


Lorentz Schmidt, Chairman, 

1832 East 2nd Street, Wichita 7, Kansas 
George Bain Cummings -~-..... Binghamton, New York 
Barrie cruandtsm ts ee Chicago, Illinots 


Duties 
To study the possibility of increasing the revenue 
from Institute conventions with paid manufacturers’ 
exhibits and to report to The Board at its next 
meeting. 
Reports to the Director of the Department of 
Education and Research. 
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INSTITUTE COOPERATION WITH 
TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 

As a contribution to the development of building 
products of standard quality, and sound construction 
practices, the formulation of material standards, 
specifications, code requirements, and recommended 
construction practices is generally recognized as a 
service to the public, and to the welfare of the con- 
struction industry. 

In this cooperative effort the architect is recog- 
nized as representing the interests of the consumer. 

The Institute joins with professional, producing 
and governmental representatives in cooperating 
with the work of many of the sectional, standing, 
and joint committees of the following Associations 
and Governmental Agencies: 


American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

American Standards Association, 70 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 
National Bureau of Standards (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce), Washington 25, D. C. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 

National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, 
D.C 


In addition to the Technical Secretary the fol- 
lowing are representing The Institute in serving 
as members or alternates on one or more of these 
technical committees: 
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Leonard Asheim 
Morris R. Baker 
William P. Bealer 
Robert F. Beresford 
Samuel R. Bishop 
Rhees Burkett 

Cecil I. Cady 

Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
Robert W. Cutler 

M. Edmunds Dunlap 
Ben H. Dyer 
Edward C. Epple 
Max H. Foley 
Frederick G. Frost, Sr. 
Frederick C. Genz 
Chester N. Godfrey 
M. Edwin Green 
Andre Halasz 
Howard Griffith Hall 
Arthur B. Heaton 
George S. Idell 
Clarence A. Jensen 
Sullivan W. Jones 
Charles W. Killam 
Arthur R. Koch 
Abraham Levy 


ARCHITECTS 


JULY, 


Thomas H. Locraft 
Walter R. MacCornack 
George M. McConkey 
Nelson J. Morrison 
James B. Newman 
Paul W. Norton 

E. Jerome O’Connor 
J. Gerald Phelan 
Irwin S. Porter 
Charles G. Ramsey 
Walter B. Rueve 

E. Philip Schreier 
Edward E. Sands 
Levon Seron 

Harold R. Sleeper 
Norman F. Stambaugh 
Emil J. Szendy 

John C. Thornton 
William Van Alen 
Joshua H. Vogel 
Stephen F. Voorhees 
Walter C. Voss 
Louis A. Walsh 
Clarence H. Wick 
Lessing W. Williams 
George Young, Jr. 
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INSTITUTE REPRESENTATIVES COOPERATING WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Council on Education 
Charles T. Ingham, Committee on Educational Buildings 


and Equipment 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Construction and Civic Development Department Com- 
mittee— 
Ralph Walker (acceptance pending) 
New York City 
Construction Industry Advisory Council 
James R. Edmunds, Jr. Edmund R. Purves 
Baltimore, Md. Washington, D. C. 
Raymond J. Ashton, Research Activities 
Committee 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


FWA Public Works Construction Advisory Committee 


Edmund R. Purves, Chairman 
Washington, D. C. 


Historic American Buildings Survey 


Chairman, 


National Advisory Board 


William G. Perry, Chairman, Boston, Mass. 
Richard Koch, New Orleans, La. 

John Gaw Meem, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Earl H. Reed, Chicago, Ill. 

Albert Simons, Charleston, S. C. 

Turpin C. Bannister, ex-officio, Urbana, IIl. 


Inter-Society Color Council 


Waldron Faulkner John Gaw Meem 
Washington, D. C. Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Alden B. Dow Kenneth C. Welch 


Midland, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich 
Jean Labatut Walter A. Taylor 
Princeton, N. J. Washington, D. C. 


National Academy of Sciences 


Building Research Advisory Board (Executive Committee) 
Walter A. Taylor William H. Scheick 
Washington, D. C. Urbana, Il. 


National Architectural Accerditing Board 
Branson V. Gamber, 1950 Louis J. Gill, 1953 
Detroit, Mich. San Diego, Calif. 

National Council for Historic Sites and Buildings 
James R. Edmunds, Jr. Turpin C. Bannister 
Baltimore, Md. Urbana, Ill. 

National Security Resources Board 


Construction Industry Task Group 
Edmund R. Purves Walter A. Taylor 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 


National Technological Advisory Committee 


Frederick G. Frost, Sr. 
New York, N. Y. 


Penalties of Suspension for Unprofessional Conduct 


T its annual meeting just prior to the Houston 
Convention, The Board of Directors defined, 
in detail, restrictions applied in the suspension of 
members who have been disciplined for unprofes- 
sional conduct. Its action is contained in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 
“Resolved, That the following are the restrictions im- 
posed upon those members of The American Institute of 


Architects who have been suspended from membership for 
unprofessional conduct: 


(1) They shall not use the initials ‘A. I, A,’ 


(2) They shall not hold themselves out to the public as 
members of The Institute. 


(3) The Institute shall not classify them as members. 


(4) They shall be removed from the mailing list of The 
Institute for the period of their suspensions. 

(5) They will be required to pay dues. 

(6) They shall not be allowed to attend meetings or 


participate in any way in Institute activities 
(75-B-3-49) .” 


The A.I. A. Filing System for Architectural Plates 
and Articles 


ry HE INstiTuTE’s Document No. 261 (Filing 

System for Architectural Plates and Articles) 
will be revised preparatory to printing a new edi- 
tion. W. H. Tusler, Regional Director of the 
North Central States District, has been largely re- 
sponsible for this Document since its inception 
many years ago. He has in mind a few relatively 
minor changes which should be incorporated. He 
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suggests, however, that other offices may have sug- 
gestions that are equally pertinent and which would 
increase the value of the system. 


Mr. Tusler would welcome any such suggestions 
at the earliest possible date. These suggestions 
should be addressed to him at his office, 202 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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NOTE: Herewith is a reprint of the entire Document No. 330, Standards of Professional 
Practice, as amended by The Board of Directors, at its annual meeting in 
March, 1949; and adopted by the Eighty-First Convention, March 15-18, 1949, 


Standards of Professional Practice 


1857 


I. Osxiications or Goop PRACTICE 


A. The profession of architecture calls for men 
of the highest integrity, business capacity, and 
artistic and technical ability. An Architect’s honesty 
of purpose must be above suspicion; he acts as pro- 
fessional adviser to his client and his advice must be 
absolutely unprejudiced ; he is charged with the exer- 
cise of judicial functions as between client and con- 
tractors and must act with entire impartiality; he 
has moral responsibilities to his professional asso- 
ciates and subordinates; finally, he is engaged in a 
profession which carries with it grave responsibility 
to the public. These duties and responsibilities can- 
not be properly discharged unless his motives, con- 
duct and ability are such as to command respect 
and confidence. 


B. In order to promote a high standard of prac- 
tice and conduct throughout the profession, The 
American Institute of Architects has formulated the 
following basic principles for the guidance of a 
practicing Architect: 


C. Planning, technical guidance, advice and 
counsel constitute the service of the profession. 
Given in verbal, written or graphic form, they are 
rendered in order that buildings with their equip- 
ment and the areas about them, in addition to being 
well suited to their purposes, well planned for 
health, safety, efficient operation and economical 
maintenance, and soundly constructed of materials 
and by methods most appropriate and economical 
for their particular uses, shall also have beauty and 
distinction. 


D. It is the purpose of the profession of archi- 
tecture to render such services from the beginning 
to the completion of a project. 


E. The fulfillment of that purpose is advanced 
every time an Architect renders the highest quality 
of service he is capable of giving. An Architect’s 
drawings, specifications and other documents should 
be complete, definite and clear concerning his inten- 
tions, the scope of the contractor’s work, the mate- 
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rials and methods of construction to be used therefor, 
and the conditions under which the construction 
work is to be completed and paid for. 


F. The relation of an Architect to his client 
depends upon good faith. ‘The Architect shall ex- 
plain the exact nature and extent of his services and 
the conditional character of estimates before final 
drawings and specifications are complete. 


G. An Architect shall guard the interests of 
the contractor as well as those of the client. The 
Architect will condemn workmanship and materials 
which are not in conformity with the contract 
documents but it is also his duty to give every rea- 
sonable aid toward a complete understanding of 
those documents so that mistakes may be avoided. 
He will not call upon a contractor to make good 
oversights and errors in the contract documents. 


H. An Architect in his investments and in his 
business relations outside of his profession must be 
free from financial or personal interests which tend 
to weaken or discredit his standing as an un- 
prejudiced and honest adviser, free to act in his 
client’s best interests. 


I. The use of free engineering services offered to 
an Architect by manufacturers, jobbers of building 
materials, appliances and equipment, or contractors 
is accompanied by an obligation which may become 
detrimental to the best interest of the client. 


J. An Architect may offer his services to anyone 
on the generally accepted basis of commission, salary 
or fee, as Architect, consultant, adviser, or assistant, 
provided that he rigidly maintains his professional 
integrity, disinterestedness and freedom to act. 


K. An Architect should promote the interests of 
his professional organizations and do his full part of 
the work of those organizations. He should share 
in the interchange of technical information and ex- 


perience. 
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L. An Architect should seek opportunities to be 
of constructive service in civic affairs, and to the 
best of his ability advance the safety, health and 
well-being of the community in which he resides by 
promoting therein appreciation of good design, the 
value of good construction, the proper placement of 
structures, and the adequate development and adorn- 
ment of the areas about them. 


M. An Architect should inspire the loyal in- 
terest of his employees, providing suitable working 
conditions for them, requiring them to render 
competent and efficient services, and paying them 
adequate -and just compensation therefor. 


ne 


1. An Architect is remunerated for his services 
solely by his professional commission, salary, or fee 
and is debarred from any other source of compensa- 
tion in connection with the works and duties which 
are entrusted to him. 


2. An Architect may propose to a possible client 
the service which he is able to perform but shall 
not, except under unusual circumstances, offer this 
service without compensation, 

An Architect shall not submit free sketches except 
to an established client. 


3. An Architect shall not knowingly compete 
with a fellow Architect on a basis of professional 
charges, nor shall he offer his services in a com- 
petition with others except as provided in The 
Institute’s Competition Code. 


4. An Architect may render architectural serv- 
ices to building contractors, decorators, furniture 
designers, real estate development firms or com- 
panies, or firms or companies trading in materials 
used in or whose activities are otherwise connected 
with the building industry, provided that: 


(a) He rigidly maintains his professional in- 
tegrity, disinterestedness and freedom to act. 
(b) He is paid by salary or fee for his architec- 
tural services and does not participate in the 
concealed profits received by the aforesaid 
firms or companies for the work they per- 
form or execute. 
That he does not either directly or in- 
directly solicit orders for the firm or com- 
pany. 


5. An Architect shall not falsely or maliciously 
injure the professional reputation, prospects or busi- 
ness of a fellow Architect. He shall not attempt to 
supplant another Architect after definite steps have 
been taken by a client towards the latter’s employ- 
ment, nor shall he undertake a commission for 


(c) 


N. An Architect should accept mentorship of the 
young men who enter the profession, by assisting 
them to acquire a full understanding of the func- 
tions, duties and responsibilities of Architects. 


O. Every Architect should do his part to for- 
ward justice, courtesy and sincerity in his pro- 
fession. It is incumbent on him in the conduct of 
his practice to maintain a wholly professional atti- 
tude toward those he serves, toward those who assist 
him in his practice, toward his fellow Architects, 
and toward the members of other professions, and 
the practitioners of other arts. He should respect 
punctiliously the hallmarks that distinguish pro- 
fessional practice from non-professional enterprise. 
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which another Architect has been previously em- 
ployed until he has determined that the original 
employment has been definitely terminated. 


6. An Architect who has been engaged or re- 
tained as professional adviser in a competition may 
not, if the competition is abandoned, be employed 
as Architect for this project. 


7. An Architect may not engage in building 
contracting. 

An Architect shall not guarantee any estimate 
of construction cost. 


8. An Architect shall not use exaggerated, 
misleading, self laudatory publicity, and/or paid ad- 
vertising. Factual statements with or without 
illustrations pertaining to an Architect’s professional 
activities made by himself or by others for him, such 
as public relations counsel, may be made in the public 
press, radio, television, or other media. ‘Their tenor 
shall be dignified to the end that knowledge of the 
Architect’s function in society and the standing of 
the profession as a whole shall be advanced rather 
than that mere personal aggrandisement of the’ in- 
dividual may be achieved. 

An Architect shall not take part, nor give assist- 
ance in obtaining advertisements or other support 
toward meeting the expense of any publication 
illustrating his works, nor shall he permit others to 
solicit such advertising or other support in his name. 


9. Since adherence to the principles herein 
enumerated is the obligation of every member of 
The American Institute of Architects, any deviation 
therefrom or from the broad principles of good 
practice as set forth in Section I, is subject to dis- 
cipline in proportion to its seriousness. The Judiciary 
Committee and finally The Board of Directors of 
The American Institute of Architects shall have sole 
power of interpreting these Standards of Profes- 
sional Practice and their decisions shall be final sub- 
ject to the provisions of the By-laws. 
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CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 
EFFECTIVE MAY 12, 1949 


Name—A ddress 

ADAMS, RICHARD J. 

301 Washington Avenue, 

Montgomery? 5) Alay «022.220. Alabama Society 
ALLEN, FRANK Crorr 

2040 S. W. Jefferson St., 

orclandgleiOrew ese eee ee Oregon 
ALLEN, SHERWOOD THOMAS 

69 Holls Terrace, 

WONKELSS ENGR YE Poe ee ee ee Westchester 
ARMOR, WILLIAM RICHARD 

Cranbrook Architectural Office, 

Bloomfeldmiaillsee Nich, i202 ee Detroit 
AWSUMB, WELLS ; 

524 Hawthorne St., 

Tem phi swt 2a Wenn y cree eee Tennessee 
BaTEs, Epwin D. 

7602 Spring Ave., 

Melrose Park, Philadelphia 26, Pa. Pennsylvania 

Society (Philadelphia) 
BEARDSLEY, JAMES PECK 

141 Franklin St., 

JSUT) OX GTR Ay NE Cy een Rae Central New York 
BERGER, SHANDER 

246 South 15th St., 

Philadelphia 2.) Pa. 22.22.4202. 2:c.c00-0- Pennsylvania Society 

(Philadelphia) 


Chapter 


BERLINGER, JOSEPH M. 

17 East 49th St., 

INE rwmNIOTK IN pV Gc eet SS sep cncu. cc eedeowessSag ds New York 
BERNE, ROBERT 

140 East 19th Ave., 

IDYeraniere By OAS ee veer ee ae Colorado 
BILLMYER, WILBUR LORRAINE 

3614 Landbeck Road, 

Baltarmoreses ae NIG. cece sna n esac ean ne Scere canaecsceen Baltimore 
BuLeICcH, MorToON EMANUEL 

927 Market St., 

WN albratae Orne DG Loman eee aang es fe ches eehssaxcootessneonsen Delaware 
BRASHER, HERBERT 

2222 25th St., 

Web hoe kml exis w es ae acces zovegee ow oos Texas Panhandle 
BREEDEN, ALEXANDER DUPRE 

406 National Bank Bldg., 

Savas WEN catensc ee ae re Virginia 
BRENCE, ANTON CHARLES 

2040 S. W. Jefferson St., 

ekeserd beyaval 11, (0) eo, scene decker Peeper a reenter ae merece Oregon 
CARTER, SYDNEY 

457 De Soto St., 

(Ganiinrssnie ey DENS ees eee eee err Florida North 
CLEMMER, ROBERT L. 


202 Grant Bldg., 
Beller ING (Cb. Greece ee eee North Carolina 
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Name—Address 


CoLLieR, SAMUEL DoucLas 

602 East Fairview Ave., 

Nlontc om exyaiGree ll care ee Alabama Society 
Cooper, JoHN McINTIRE 

814 Bell Bldg., 

WiGn ie OMe Tyas eA denen ere ene Alabama Society 
DaLTon, GerorcE Francis, III 

979 Arcade St., 

Clevelandal4 a @hioness:. eee eee Cleveland 
Detiiz, JOHN STEWART 

5051 East 75th St., 

Seattle se VW ashy eee eee Washington State 
DickEY, ALLEN JOYNER 

1137 North Highland St., 

ATID tONV dagen Washington-Metropolitan 
Dov, PauL STANLEY 

495 Maywood Ave., 

May wood: (Na) as nee ee ee ees New York 
Dopp, FRANK EUGENE 

Box 1056, CHA—3, 

Honolulu:tHawali ese en ee Hawaii 
DubDLeEy, ROBERT ERLE 

1334 Terry Ave., 

Seattle ie Wiashs.ctxae eee Washington State 
EaGAN, AMBROSE V. 

34-40 79th St., 

Jackson Heights, New York, N. Y. ................ New York 
Epcar, JOHN ROBERT 

636 Ridge Road, 

Lackawanna 18, No Yo 22.22 Buffalo-Western N. Y. 
EICHELBERGER, DEAN AUSTIN 

3402 San Jacinto St., 

Houston 4 ex ese eee reed Houston 
Ensicn, MeLvin Howarp 

3408 Hughes, 

Ativan | ospe le xcs cteeeesee eee eee Texas Panhandle 
FaGaNn, VINCENT FRANCIS 

520 East Sample St., 

Southw Benda Sm ln sees eres ener ee Indiana Society 
FLETCHER, JEAN BopMAN (Mrs. NorMAN) 

36 Moon Hill Road, 

Wexing tony) MaSSiqe cee estan eer ee eres Massachusetts 
FosTER, ABNER EARNEST 

S. W. Corner 6th and Greenup Sts., 

COX at aaa 0) 9 ye Sip eaters Pete ee ate ee eres Kentucky 
FrencH, HELEN Doucvass (Miss) 

177 Post St., 

Sami linanciscorssCallitepere eee ree Northern California 
FULLER, EARNEST MELVIN 

22 East 40th St., 

IN eye NiO tt Keri Ya reete ce oeccreeeee cy ee eraceenee ernest New York 
GANGNES, ARNOLD GORDON 

2414 51st St, S. W., 

Seattle OW asians ence Washington State 


Chapter 
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GOLDBERG, CHARLES 

1337 Albany St., 

Los Angeles 15; Calif, 22-2) ..- Southern California 
HACKNEY, CHARLES BALFORD 

1608 Delaware Ave., 

Durham NaC. ee eee ee eee North Carolina 
Harper, Cray S. 

31 Liberty St., 

Baths Nie pcjests eas ees eee eee Central New York 
Harriss, HaRoLD HERBERT 

3101 Aberfoyle Place, N. W., 

Washingtonsl5 Ds Cie Washington-Metropolitan 
Harvey, DoyLe LUTHER 

West Building, 

PROT 6 Gah occa ao ase eases ee eee ee Georgia 
HastTincs, J. WELLS S. 

5816 Mendoza Drive, 

Oaklandwiitm Caltteosee ce eee Northern California 
Hayes, WILLIAM H. 

106 Morningside Drive, 

ING Wa ViOEKe2 70 INie Nice eucce: even eeee ecevenoresaees New York 
HoLLoway, JOHN STEPHEN 

1916%4 Hillsboro St., 

DENRA, IN Os Corker say cases eee North Carolina 
Honn, Donatp H. 

2614 East First St., 

pull Sale OM Vac cere tent Ne ees oe) ic ee Oklahoma 
HorGAN, PATRIcK DONALD 

1005 Jackson St., 

Denvers6nColone. . eee ae ee Colorado 
HULSLANDER, JOHN D. 

29 Pearl St., 

IWViorGeSte re; eV signee eer eee Massachusetts 
Hurp, THADDEUS BAKER 

144 West Forest St., 

Clyde @ hig yes oe ete ae ee een Toledo 
Jackson, LrEIcesTER LEMontT 

PRO; Box 519; 

HanovercN ih. .emae cer nee eee New Hampshire 
Jacoss, WILLIAM NELSON 

460 Park Square Bldg., 

Bostontdi6;< Mass. S020. vere ec eee Massachusetts 
JOHNSON, VERNER 

250 N. E. 18th St., 

Mba eR lacie neha ee eee Florida South 
Jones, RUDARD ARTABAN 

Mumford House, University of Illinois, 

Witbanasn ll sy eee Seis, Sees eee Central Illinois 
KIEL, PAUL BERTRAM 

2325 MacArthur Lane, 

IN EWUD ORG Ky iecos cet emer for ee oe Kentucky 
Kivp, PAu A. 

912 Ethel Ave., 

Green a Via Wis aien seen os eee ee Wisconsin 
KiRKPATRICK, WaLDo ADAMS 

2813 Ellendale Place, 

WoseAneeless/,u@alit ats aan Southern California 
KiontTz, JAMES M. 

784 Dexter Horton Bldg., 


Seattles Wash sce.) wees eee Washington State 
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*LaKE, H. RAFAEL 

408 Patterson Bldg., 

Hresno: ln C@alityecse eee Central Valley of Calif. 
LEHMAN, WILLIAM E., JR. 

972 Broad St., 

Newark Qe Nia) e researc seer sere ce ee eemereter cence New Jersey 
LoEBACH, FERDINAND A. 

315 Cedar St., 

ING so eIViac hs extseee eer eee eee Western Michigan 
LUNDGREN, Louis R. 

3600 41st Ave. South, 

Minneapolis) Mitriiny secre crrenece sc enereeeeee oe aeaeee St. Paul 
MarLow, JOSEPH PATRICK 

412 Colorado Bldg., 

Denyer (2; Colon eee cea eee ae eee ees Colorado 
MartTIN, ROBERT THOMAS 

210 Baltimore Bldg., 

Memphis, 35.0 Die wit Scene erecereec eaters Tennessee 
Matycu, L. Jack 

3017 Dickman Road, 

Battle:Creek, Mitchoee--:---- ee Western Michigan 
McC.LeLLan, HuGH DERBY 

Lake Purdy, 

Purdy Station; No "Yj 25.20. ee New York 
McHucu, JAmMeEs Morris 

1605 North Quincy St., 

ASIN & COW wma ee Washington-Metropolitan 
McILvAINE, ALEXANDER 

126 East 38th St., 

NewYork 16 Ne Vice oe New York. 
McNaMarA, JOHN JOSEPH 

132 West 43rd St., 

New Mork iS oN. OY... coescc eee ee New York 
Miiier, Nosre W. 

136% South Main St., 

Kendallvilleyind: 2202.8 eee Indiana Society 
MOoNGIELLO, ANGELO S. 

2028 East 17th St., 

Brooklyn®29,7N. Ne ot eee New York 
MONTIERTH, GEORGE MILES 

505 Havana St., 

Hong Beach 4, Caliive. sees Southern California 
Moore, JACK 

634 East Church St., 

Gainesville Mla, ee Florida North 
Moore, MAXwELL 

10 North Main St., 

West) Harttond:s Connie ssc eens Connecticut 
Murray, DAviD GEORGE 

Thompson Bldg., 

Pulsa,Oklayccentne eo eee Oklahoma 
NicoLais, HAROLD JOHN 

860 Balboa Drive, 

Arcadiay Calit. eas. <2) ae aeeeee Southern California 
NORFLEET, ROBERT 

23344 North Greene St., 

Greensboro, aN Cars eee ee North Carolina 
PARK, EDWIN AVERY 

221 East 19th St., 

New (Yorks 3;0Nie Vacw nee ee New York 
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Peyser, LIONEL EMANUEL 

65 Market St., 

Sanernancisco 5, Calif, 22..<22..... Northern California 
RipLey, JoHN THOMPSON 

905 Second Avenue Bldg., 

SCattlouara Vids Degen ee e ee Washington State 
RoNEY, BERNARD W. 

Rosedale Ave., R. D. 5 

Wiiesta © hestenwib ance ss oe Pennsylvania Society 

(Philadelphia) 


Chapter 


Roy, ALBERT JOSEPH 

120 Front St., 

Wrorcester SaMiass, 9222 one te eccececceee tie Massachusetts 
RUTLAND, ROBERT H. 

Farm Security Bldg., Commerce St., 

Montgomery 4, Ala. ............ Alabama Society of Archs. 
SALSBURY, CHARLES BAKER 

10 North Main St., 

Westablanttotds Coupe ta. .s ee Connecticut 
SCHMIDLIN, EmMiIL A. 

586 Central Ave., 

HASOrAan ees Nowe ses -28 fener ee New Jersey 
*SCHMILL, Karu G. 

1314 Prudential Bldg., 

Baril Nin eng ee oe oe Buffalo-Western New York 
SEELIG, IRVING 

153 Pierrepont St., 

JERROLD SRW ET CAN UN lad Oc coscy tees cease es ey een et Brooklyn 
SENEFELD, CLAUDE L. 

6116 West 75th St., 

EosAngeles 45, Calif. ..ccc::2: 2:0: Southern California 
SHUFLIN, FRANK H. 

444 N. E. 102nd St., 

MGV TOE, | ceceencteeee eee eae eee ene Florida South 
SLOAN, JOHN Y 

289 Bedford Ave., 

IB utbalosoNen Yieuess cee s ences Buffalo-Western New York 
SMITH, ZAY 

431 North Clark St. 

CO ai Voee ety “2 Che's ee ry ee ieee ae Chicago 
SMITHERMAN, GUSTAVUS SCOTT 

1191 Dudley Drive, 

SEV PO LL mn ese nes ee esc aoa North Louisiana 
SPERLING, ABRAHAM 

405 East 14th St., 

Neva NAOT Kad9 sia Nog tie tees a dee cece New York 


Name—A ddress 

*STANTON, J. E. 

627 South Carondelet St., 

HosvAngzelesss.. © alita seen ee Southern California 
STEINBOMER, HENRY 

911 Travis Bldg., 

Sel EPA CO a0 OSE CX eee reer ace West Texas 
STOYKE, EUGENE F. 

612 North Michigan Ave., 

Chicacow ity sn es ee ee ee Chicago 
SUMNER, Matuias THOMAS 

201 Montgomery Bldg., 

Vitis eco nevi c beg siereee cee eee eee Western Michigan 
THRASHER, JOEL MARION 

2205 Cahaba Road, 

Birmingham Alan 2s Alabama Society of Archs. 
TivoLt, LEonarp Marvin 

3921 Clay St., 

Sanvuranciscomi sy alitae se: ees Northern California 
VAUGHAN, Oscar Lockwoop 

99-45 67th Road, Apartment 220, 

HOrestybiilis NG pe. eee New York 
W AapsworTH, EDWIN ARTEMUS 

859 San Mateo Drive, 

Sanwa teow ality meee see eens Northern California 
WaALMER, Maurice E. 

308 Gilbert Bldg., 

SCAUMONG iL CX ee ee Houston 
Ware, C. EDWARD 

904 East Rockford Trust Bldg., 

Rockford (a0 ee eee er ee Chicago 
WHEELER, SELBY McMILLEN 

5503 West Virginia Ave., 

Denventl4 5s Colon erctrs.c cree ere ee Colorado 
WHITE, HERBERT PALMER 

c/o Westcott & Mapes, Inc., 109 Church St., 


Chapter 


Newsellaveng5, Conny. = ee Connecticut 
WIEGAND, WILLIAM 

New City, 

Rocklandm@@ountysp New Y eles cease eee New York 


WItson, RALPH ROBERT 

306 South Cleveland St., Apt. 72, 

Memphis 4,00 enn yin ee ee ee Tennessee 
WoOHLEB, ROBERT HENRY 

715 South Washington St., 

Olympia pW iais Nene nererecsenerenoeeeeeret Washington State 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 
EFFECHIVE JUNEw15, 1949 


Name—Address Chapter 
ABEL, LESTER A. 

952 North Michigan Ave., 

(Chnigeeege) TG TON, see cececceonencerer ee eee ee eer eae Chicago 
ALForD, C. B. 

602 Haberfelde Bldg., 

iBakerstieldss @alits vic. .e-c:s-c2-e----7-- Southern California 
BAUERLE, ROBER KarL 

230 North Michigan Ave., 

Chicago: 1, Wy. occ: .ae.cnn-cececcecescecceectessveceeeceneeseensets Chicago 
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BAXTER, Cyrus L. 
3903 Oak St, 
Gincinnatio? 7pm O D1 Om eereceree sete eens oes Cincinnati 


BRocaTO, JOSEPH Myron 

512 Guaranty Bank Bldg., 

WNilexan dirt ae See lc aloy sess ecc eee nee North Louisiana 
CaRVER, WILLIAM WHITE 

410 West Saginaw St., 

Watisin gy US) NICE cc. ncrstecessceesceceesocsee Western Michigan 
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Cuoy, EUGENE KINN 

1344 Wilshire Blvd, 

Tos Angelesel4) Califirs xcsceteccecent te Southern California 
CorroucH, Dana DopcGE 

1885 Lucerne Ave., 

Stoelkctot (Cali farce. ees tae tenses eee neers East Bay 
Danin, ALEX 

1853 Victory Blvd., 

ING wis VOLK, ONG eae cesceree tee os Staten Island Society 
Davis, GEorGcE H., JR. 

14423 Sylvan St., 

Via N Uy SoC ali eerste tert aeenereen ce Southern California 
DEAN, CHARLES HERMON, JR. 

248 Hartfield St., 

Jackson 4252 MUS Soca ccs cetera vac scenes eeeerne eee Mississippi 
DICKEL, GEORGE EDWARD 

1435 North Hudson Ave., 

G@iicae oul OS DU Mites ye ie entrance tess ee crerserse rere Chicago 
ERNST, ELMORE GEORGE 

9 West Cleveland St., 

Stockton;cCal tiara ners ceeneresest saree Central Valley of Cal. 
FAILLACE, FRANK ANTHONY 

400 Madison Ave., 

ONG we Or kU 7,2NG Ve peste dace erences eee New York 
FREIDLANDER, EDWARD 

157 Second St., 

FUCTOY NWN. ool oan ssc asta se R sence nanese ost see desasndertasees Albany 
Frost, Mrs, RosstE Moonie 

2450A Waolani Ave., 

Honolua 2750 Bi avy aries eccce se cess neeeeee eet eee Hawaii 
GINSBURG, NATHAN R. 

521 Fifth Ave., 

Newer kiss New Yc aegis acne ees meee eens cate New York 
GouLp, Caru F. 

402 Old Times Bldg., 


Seattle wl eWiashi-2 2 tes ee eee Washington State 
HAMMER, JOSEPH T. 

Ro Di, 

BallstontSpa,s Neo \e sci nreccere e e Albany 


Ho.tiway, Epwarp Guy 

4517 Wilson Ave., 

San Diegor4, Caliteey 0a. ees ene ee San Diego 
HouMstTroM, CHARLES H. 

3316 Gregory St., 

SaneDiegort. + Cality tee eae a eee San Diego 
HUNGERFORD, CHARLES ELLIS 

1518 25th St, S. E., 

Washington 20, D. C. ............ Washington-Metropolitan 
HUTCHISON, JOSEPH BEASLEY 

Post Office Box 752, 

Houston@ls exe) wae 2 eee Houston 
JonEs, SAMUEL OTHO 

Engineering Department Office, 500 Peshtigo Ct., 

Chicapon9 Oh) casa oe ee ee Re Chicago 
Kemp, Harris A; 

2822 Maple Springs Blvd., 

Daliaenyrd oxi0 norte) an Mansi Bora ee Dallas 
Keyes, ARTHUR HAWKINS, JR. 

1814 i9th Street, N. W., 


Washington9\< DnCy ee Washington-Metropolitan 
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Lacy, JAMES OSCAR 

Hotel Sterling, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pag cece ees Pennsylvania Society 

(Northeastern Penna.) 

Lez, RoGER YUEN 

2145 McGee Ave., 

Berkeley 3, Calif. -....-------------::ecceees East Bay 
*LEMMON, MarK 

1210%4 Main St., 

Mallat 25 90 escy eee cesses aes ean Dallas 
LITAKER, THOMAS FRANKLIN 

3913 Gail St, 

Honolulu; Haw ait occ ceesccccs coc cec eeepc eee Hawaii 
LoveLL, Davin ERNEST 

126 Arthur Ave., S. E. 

Minneapolis 145. Mita yee eee eee Minneapolis 
Lucas ARTHUR CHARLES, JR. 

28 North Fourth Street, 

Geriesyas UTE esc aero ee eee Chicago 
LYMAN, WILLIAM WELLES, JR. 

8 Arlington St., 

Cambrid ge™4.0 Massy 22pes ec ere ee eeeee Massachusetts 
Ma.Lcotm, MacKay 

Room No. 311, Goldstein Bldg., 

Juneau, Alaska > 252 oe ee Washington State 
MANLEY, WILLIAM A. 

PP; OF Box 2079; 

Anchorage, -Alaskalen.. ye eee Washington State 
Mass, Ltoyp WILLIAM 

1610 Maple Lane Ave., 


SouthyBend indieas.2 Indiana Society of Archs. 
Mayer, FRANCIS BERNARDO 

Box 1461, 

“Anchorage weAlaskares ee eee Washington State 


McErxaIn, MAvricE JOHN 

220 West La Salle St., 

SoutheDendeovsl ad. ss-eeere Indiana Society of Archs. 
MILLER, SEBASTIAN GEISREITER 

1145 Peachtree St., N. E., 

Atlanta,® Gat. 22. eee ee Georgia 
MINOLI, Sitvis A. 

405 North 14th St. 

Albuquerque, Nii, ot cick. New Mexico 
MorcripGe, Howard HENRY 

208 West Eighth St., 

Los Angelessl4<Galifza te Southern California 
NasH, WILLIAM ELTON 

Post Office Box 41, 

IBTy anja excmeeen cee htc Se Central Texas 
NEUNER, AuGusT A. 

105% South Dartmouth Ave., 

Aibuquerqtio, Ni Mio Gee ve ee es New Mexico 
NICHOLS, FREDERICK DoveTon 

University of Hawaii, 

Honolulu, Hawaii 


reer I et ey A PR te a Hawaii 
OxssT, Harotp ANTHONY 

302 South County Road, 

Palm: Beach ‘Blas ao uke cee ee Palm Beach 
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OLSEN, BJARNE CARL 

905 Second Avenue Bldg., 

CMTE T NY ABN eee tae becccacs. acs Washington State 
OLson, OLIVER WILLIAM 

905 Second Avenue Bldg., 

Seattlos4eWiachamuce to kr ob Washington State 
PERKINS, RUTH HarRieTr 

1522 Fargo Avenue, 

Ee VY TSAR ALIN, RE eee Perr co oe Chicago 
PETERSON, RALPH DELos, Jr. 

875 Eudora St., 

Penvern a COlOm es: Teme 26 nl aS Colorado 
PICKING, ROBERT Boyp 

59 East Walton Place, 

MCh ICA POs mel ee ees erent es Chicago 
PRICE, THEODORE F. 

140 West 238th St., 

ES TODIGEG Some Ncw se ese eee a hs ee Bronx 
RAFFAELLI, LEO PETER 

14183 Valley Vista Blvd., 

Sherman. @aksy) Calif 202.4... 24 Southern California 
RHINEHART, FRANK E. 

1240 Huron Road, 

Wlevolandal'5 Ohio ee oe ec cits fone kas Cleveland 
RoycraFT, DUANE FRANCIS 

1175 Penobscot Bldg., 

DCE OL VLU CL mee ere rer iy ee EI eee ett Detroit 
SATTERLEE, NICHOLAS 

2903 Q Street, N. W., 

Wiashingtone7..) ©. 2...7..2 Washington-Metropolitan 
SCHNALL, JUDsON E. 

44 Court St., 

TES stay) We 255 oD fs ON eee a ge cee eee ere Brooklyn 
ScHoy, FRED VICTOR 

934 East 81st St., 

(haber TIO OS cee ae eee re reer eomry oreeee Chicago 
SHAYMAN, BENJAMIN 

506 North Monticello Ave., 

LY AE a0 TIES Sea a le noe Chicago 
Simpson, JAMES McGREGOR 

129 West Gordon St., 

KG storayeNice GC rece cose ot eet cs cptlcmsscacecnce North Carolina 

SmiTH, ALFRED ‘THOMAS 

Edwardsburg Road, 

liane, UNG) cee. -seccecec.-222s Indiana Society of Archs. 
SmirH, DonALD HALL 

321 West Fourth St. 

Mishawaka, Ind. «0.2... Indiana Society of Archs. 


Chapter 
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*STONE, FRED CARROLL 
1872 Calder Ave., 

Bea UMGOG We Tie eye ctatien cae vent ee Houston 
STurGis, ALFRED WILLIAM 

532 Fifteenth St., 

ELONO UE US etait ey oe te Hawaii 
SYLVESTER, MARSHALL BLAKE 

4334 Maryland St., 

SanpWDiecors a Calif eeucue toon eke ee San Diego 
SzILvasy, FRANK ALBERT 

1033 North Mozart St., 

Chicagon22°all ease sen ane sth le eevcteeeeece Chicago 
TILp, FREDERICK 

8 Edgewood Terrace, 

Alexandria Post Office, Va. ....Washington-Metropolitan 
Toro, ANDREW ALEXANDER 

2158 Portage Ave., 

South Bend 16, Ind. ................ Indiana Society of Archs. 
TourTELOT, Epwarp M., Jr. 

36 South State St., 

Chicago 23's IA a) trmncci Wenn eet een Chicago 
TurLey, Hans EpwarpD 

P. O. Box 45, Professional Bldg., 

Memplesexxc - eee ea eee Central Texas 
VOGELGESANG, SHEPARD 

Up On The Mountain, 

Whitefield a Nim Hips. see tee en New Hampshire 
WILLIS, RAYMOND GODFREY 

786 Barbara Road, 

Oakland JOC ality nee ee ee ee East Bay 
WILMURT, WILLIAM FOSTER 

7404 Cabrillo Ave., 

Las }olla,: Califa. eae eee eee San Diego 
WINSAUER, LESLIE ROBERT 

221 North La Salle St., Room 458, 

Chicago tte lle eee eee ene ee ene Chicago 
WotFson, MAx JOSEPH 

3845 Alta Vista St., 

Chicago 13 oT ieee pce ccna eet ene ee Chicago 
*WUEHRMANN, WILLIAM G, 

Southwest National Bank Bldg., 

310 North Stanton St., 

EI Paso, ex) ceerczzcecaeet co cteeorecnene toes eaceeees Central Texas 
Wu LFF, Franz Vicror LEONARD, JR. 

663 West Manor Drive, 

ChulaeVistas(Calit pes eee etree creer ees San Diego 


Chapter 
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Prof. Goldwin Goldsmith, F.A.I.A., author of the text “Architect’s Specifications—How 
to Write Them,” has generously given all rights to this valuable work to The Institute. 


Below is reproduced a circular of information on the nature of the book. 


ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATIONS 
HOW TO WRITE THEM 


by 


GOLDWIN GOLDSMITH, PH. B., F.A.1.A. 
Former Head of the Department of Architecture, 
The University of Kansas. 
Former Chairman of the Department of Architecture, 
The University of Texas. 


FOR THE PRACTICING ARCHITECT AND THE STUDENT 
This well-known manual has long served the practicing architect and the student 
as a comprehensive and practical guide on the theory and practice of specification 


writing. 


THE 1948 EDITION 


The 1948 Edition represents the re-editing of the document to render it responsive 
to current requirements, and of increasing value to the practicing architect, as well 
as the architectural student. 


SCOPE: 

Covers the field of specification-writing most completely pointing out not only 
recommended procedures for producing technically satisfactory specifications but 
calling attention to what should be avoided. 


Copies of The 1948 Edition of ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATIONS—HOW 
TO WRITE THEM, 134 pp., Cloth binding, may be obtained at a cost of $5.00 
each, postage paid, upon request to: 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
The Octagon 

1741 New York Avenue, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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Department of Public and Professional Relations 


(The Office of Director is temporarily vacant) 


Joun J. Wuire, Jr., Field Secretary 


HE FOLLOWING is a list of some of the Federal 
Agencies which may employ private architec- 
tural firms. 

Although the Public Health Service does not 
necessarily engage architects, it is included in this 
list because it administers the Federal Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act—Public Law 725, 
79th Congress—‘“to authorize grants to the States 
for surveying their hospitals and public health cen- 
ters and for planning construction of additional 
facilities, and to authorize grants to assist in such 
construction.” 


General Services Administration 
Mr. W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner 
Public Buildings Administration 
General Services Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(The General Services Administration will ad- 
minister the Public Buildings Program) 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Mr. John Taylor Egan, Commissioner 
Public Housing Administration 

1201 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(The Housing and Home Finance Agency will 
administer the Public Housing Program, the en- 
gagement of architectural services will probably be 
made by the local housing authorities.) 


Veterans’ Administration 

Mr. F. H. Dryden, Asst. Administrator for Con- 
struction Supply & Real Estate 

Munitions Bldg. 

Washington 25, D. C. 
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U. S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Public Health Service Building 
19th & Constitution Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Corps of Engineers 


Brig. Gen. J. S. Bragdon, Asst. Chief of Engineers 
for Military Construction 

Room 2444—Building T-7 

Gravelly Point, Virginia 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
Bureau of Reclamation 


Mr. Leslie N. McClellan 

Chief Engineer and Director 
Branch of Design and Construction 
Bureau of Reclamation 

Denver Federal Center 

Denver, Colorado 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
Fish & Wildlife Service 


Mr. W. R. Dillon, Chief 
Division of Administration 
Interior Department Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
National Park Service 


Mr. Newton B. Drury, Director 
National Park Service 

Interior Department Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 

Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
Mr. James P. Davis, Director 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions 


Interior Department Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Mr. William Zimmerman, Jr. 

Acting Commissioner 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Interior Department Building 

Washington 25, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Rear Adm. John J. Manning 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Bureau of Yards and Docks Annex 
Arlington, Va. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Office of Education 

Mr. Earl J. McGrath 

Acting Commissioner 

Office of Education 

Federal Security Agency 

Washington 25, D. C. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

U. S. Public Health Service 
Mr. Marshall Shaffer 
Chief of Technical Services Branch 
Division of Hospital Facilities 
Federal Security Building, South 
C and Third Street, S. W. 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. Shaffer of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, is an A.I.A. member and 
is conversant with programs for the construction 
of hospitals. 


Ramblings and Rumblings of the Field Secretary 
By John J. White, Jr. 


HIS PAST MONTH has seen the Field Secretary 

repeating his annual flying junket to a dozen or 
more of The Institute’s Chapters in the far west. 
Chapters visited included Spokane, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Oregon, 
Southern California, East Bay, Northern California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Tight schedules pre- 
vented meetings with the Washington State, Central 
Valley of California and San Diego Chapters. 

A series of long, continuous flights could make 
traveling even in the scenic West a bit wearisome, 
were it not for the anticipated pleasure of seeing old 
friends and making new ones at each stop. The great 
expanse of the West is only matched by its hospi- 
tality, and architects here, as everywhere, are most 
gracious people. 

It may be a commonplace to say it, but archi- 
tects in the West also seem to have a fresh view- 
point. This is no more evident, of course, than in 
the field of design, where Western architects have 
taken a preponderance of top awards, most noticeably 
in the competitions sponsored by Progressive Archi- 
tecture during the past three years. There is, how- 
ever, a lively professional interest also evident in 
all other matters which, cumulatively, have stimu- 
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lated many new ideas and activities affecting pro- 
fessional and Institute affairs in western regions. 

All chapters there, for instance, are well aware 
of the importance of good public relations; that is 
is every architect’s obligation to participate in some 
correlated activity outside of his drafting-room; and 
that there is an increasing need for continuing educa- 
tion in architecture. As a result of this public-spirited 
attitude, Western chapters have earned a favorable 
press for themselves, for the profession and for The 
Institute. They are continually developing new ways 
of programming public relations and education. 

Why not, for instance, have a paid public relations 
counsellor in each of the larger chapters, frankly 
subsidized in part by The Institute on a member- 
ship-proportion basis? Such a local expert would 
have first-hand knowledge of what is good and de- 
sirable in the way of activities and publicity for 
the community. Paying the cost of these services 
would be money spent more wisely by both chapter 
and The Institute. 

Don Kirby, President of the Northern California 
Chapter, thinks well of this suggestion and his 
Chapter has, in fact, engaged a public relations 
counsel, Harry Lerner, as has also the Southern 
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California Chapter. Mr. Lerner has done much al- 
ready to correct the bad publicity given the pro- 
fession by the press in quoting a San Francisco 
Supervisor who disapproved of “price-fixing by archi- 
tects.” 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea, too, to have a sound 
film similar to the war-time training releases of 
the Army and Navy dealing with the organization 
and operation of The Institute? This film could 
show shots of the Convention, Board meetings, head- 
quarters staff as well as committees in action, plus 
perhaps, showing among other things, a graphical 
analysis of where the money comes from (only 
47.7% is derived from membership dues), and 
where it goes. This idea was developed by Casper 
Hegner of the Colorado Chapter. The Field Secre- 
tary could use just such a prop. 

Other chapters might well emulate the example 
of achievement set by the Women’s Architectural 
League of the San Francisco Bay area. The W.A.L. 
consists of women architects and wives of mem- 
bers of the Bay Chapters. Under wise leadership, 
this organization has done more through tours, 
publications, and civic and social affairs than any 
other similar group to publicize architects and the 
profession. At the May Chapter meeting of the 
Northern California Chapter, the W.A.L. enter- 
tained the newly certificated architects and their 
wives before dinner. Mrs. Bolton White, wife of 
the Treasurer of the Northern California Chapter, 
is the new president. 

It is interesting to note that the presidents, as 
well as the other officers, of most of the Western 
chapters are relatively young men. Undoubtedly 
their elections have come in recognition of the en- 
thusiam, vigor and interest they have brought to 
chapter activities. But their election to responsible 
positions is also indicative of the forward-looking 
attitude of chapter members. In speaking of younger 
men, I am referring to presidents of chapters, like 
Don Kirby of Northern California, Waldo Christ- 
ensen of Washington State, Bill Burk, Jr. of New 
Mexico, Ed Peterson of Spokane, Al Martin, Jr. 
of Southern California, and Howell Cannon of the 
Utah Chapter. 

One of the most encouraging features of chapter 
meetings in the West is the large attendance of 
architectural students, particularly where there is 
an architectural school nearby. Groups of students 
at each western college having a department of 
architecture have organized into some semblance 
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of a student chapter affiliated. with the nearest 
chapter of The Institute. Leaders of these groups 
are most anxious to learn about The Institute and 
how to become closer allied with it. Urgent requests 
were made in Spokane, Cheyenne, Oakland, Los 
Angeles and Albuquerque for all available informa- 
tion that The Institute has developed for chartering 
and aiding student chapters. 

At present about the only advice that can be 
given these students is that The Institute does 
recognize a category of membership known as stu- 
dent associateship which may be established by the 
action of individual A.I.A. chapters. There is an 
application, Form S-20, for those who are eligible 
to become student associates, and recently The In- 
stitute has had an emblem designed similar to the 
octagonal A.I.A. corporate membership emblem. An 
interim memorandum has been issued detailing the 
steps that The Institute has taken toward developing 
advisory by-laws for student chapters and a student 
hand-book. 

These, together with advisory by-law changes for 
chapters to permit the affiliation of student chapters, 
are now in preparation for submission to the Execu- 
tive Committee of The Board at its meeting in July. 
These documents should, therefore, be ready for 
distribution at the beginning of the fall term. The 
emblems, in the form of pins, buttons or charms 
are available now and may be ordered at $1.75 each 
through the Department of Education and Research, 
The Octagon, Washington 6, D. C. Other chapters 
would do well to welcome and otherwise encourage 
the attendance of students at chapter affairs. Corpo- 
rate members of all ages could likewise learn a great 
deal from closer association with student groups by 
paying frequent visits to their nearest school of 
architecture. 

One of the most interesting affairs attended was 
the annual joint meeting of the Southern California 
Chapter and the U. S. C. Student Chapter which 
was held at the University’s School of Architecture. 
This was an al fresco barbeque dinner in the court- 
yard of the school, with Dean Gallion acting as 
host. The judges of the Chapter Honor Awards 
Competition, Messrs. Tom Creighton, Eliel Saari- 
nen and John Dinwiddie, were in attendance and 
there was a display of the National Honor Awards 
Competition as well as a stimulating exhibit of stu- 
dent work. 

Some of the interest in this meeting was un- 
doubtedly due to the announced featured preview 
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showing of Warner Brothers’ widely-heralded film 
“The Fountainhead.” One of our more discerning 
and articulate colleagues, Ted Criley, editor of the 
Southern California Chapter Bulletin, has this to 
say, (among other more pungent comments that have 
appeared in the July JouRNAL): “Some scare- 
easies have wondered whether or not Architecture 
can survive the release of the F-n-h-d. Personally, 
I would venture that Architecture’s chances are a 
great deal better than those of the Motion Picture 
Industry.” 

In view of Mr. Criley’s apt and forthright anal- 
ysis, (which only served to epitomize the quiet nose- 
pinching indulged in by all architects before reaching 
fresh air after the preview), and the fact that 
Critic Victor Gruen in his review for Arts and 
Architecture is no less cogent in his criticism, it 
is surprising to learn of a dispatch which was head- 
lined in some of the California papers (See July 
JouRNAL), “The Fountainhead . . . has won the 
highest approval of The American Institute of 
Architects. .-.”:! 

In Spokane, the guest speaker at a well-attended 
dinner meeting of the Chapter at the Davenport 
Hotel was Richard J. Neutra, F.A.1.4., who gave 
a very interesting account of his observations on 
current architecture and reconstruction work abroad. 
Mr. Neutra’s talk was enlivened by his occasional 
humorous references and by the many fine color 
slides which he had taken himself. These slides not 
only included pictures of rehabilitation work in 
war-ravaged areas, but also some of his own excel- 
lent work, which he showed in response to numerous 
requests. 

Mr. Neutra spoke well of the magnificient setting 
possessed by Spokane as having a “city center more 
beautiful than Zurich, Berne, Stockholm or even 
Vienna, “but,” he added, ‘‘nothing has been done 
with it.” 

“True economy” he said, ‘“‘would give the citizenry 
a well-planned city with no more cost than the 
present poorly planned one. A real active planning 
commission with a comprehensive development pro- 
gram dealing in something more than spot planning 
is a prime essential.” 

“To gain those objectives, a well-informed citi- 
zenry is needed,” he admitted. “The people are not 
indifferent to city planning; they are simply unin- 
formed. The trouble with Spokane,” he said, “‘is 
that people are not making use of capable profes- 
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sional people that are at their disposal right in their 
city.” These last comments might well be made 
about almost any other American city. Mr. Neutra 
carries the profession’s message very well. 

Present to receive top awards at the annual P/4 
Honor Awards presentation dinner, held this year 
at the Multnomah Hotel in Portland, Oregon, and 
sponsored by the Oregon Chapter, were A.I.A. 
members Ernest Kump of San Francisco, Pietro 
Belluschi of Portland, and Richard Aeck, who 
came all the way from his home in Georgia. Mr. 
Kump’s award marked the third year in a row that 
he has won the highest award—each time with a 
totally different building type. The awards were 
presented by Tom Creighton, editor of P/4, who 
says he won’t allow Kump and Falk to enter any 
P/A competitions next year. 

In accepting his first-place award for his firm’s 
design for an electronics building for the Navy De- 
partment’s Bureau of Yards and Docks at Hunter’s 
Point, California, Mr. Kump expressed some of 
his thoughts on education in architecture which to 
him included educating not only the architect into 
making him more acceptable to the public, but also in 
educating the public into an appreciation of the 
many sound reasons why good architecture is neces- 
sary. 

“To be understood,” according to him, “‘archi- 
tecture is one art that it is not necessary to read 
about or listen to, as it is always with us.” In de- 
scribing architecture as one of man’s ordered space 
requirements, he added that as yet no one studies 
it except students of architecture on reaching college. 
It amazed him that in the elementry grades, music, 
dancing and other art forms are taught to the 
young child. “Why isn’t the study of the art of 
architecture begun in kindergarten?” There Mr. 
Kump hit the nail! 

The new Pasadena Chapter boasted of a turnout 
of close to eighty at the May meeting which was an 
open-forum affair on fee schedules, capably moni- 
tored by President Bob Ainsworth. Here as in many 
other chapters many suggestions also were forth- 
coming as to the proper disposition of two of Wash- 
ington’s most historic structures, The White House 
and The Octagon. 

The concensus seemed to be that since “the ter- 
mites were the only ones that could force the Demo- 
crats out of The White House,” it should be torn 
down and rebuilt properly, using modern methods 
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and the best available materials and equipment. This 
is a sensible solution since to rebuild it well would 
probably cost less than to restore it by preserving 
the exterior sandstone walls. Another idea often ex- 
pressed is to build the Executive Mansion elsewhere 
so that the President will have a chance to “cet 
away from his office” at night. 

As to what to do with The Octagon, now that 
the Headquarters staff is about to move into the 
new Administration Building, there have been many 
varied recommendations: That it be sold, that it be 
given to the Federal Government as a National 
Monument, that it be conveyed as a national trust, 
that it be torn down and the site made into a park 
or parking lot. 

A suggestion now becoming increasingly popular 
is to restore The Octagon, but preserve it as a 
living memorial by making daily use of it as a Club 
headquarters, similar to the Architectural League 
in New York, where small architect groups can 
assemble and entertain, and where visiting archi- 
tects also can meet. There is more than ample need 
and support for such a scheme. It would not be a 
dificult matter even to include a small bar in the 
present brick-tiled kitchen. Perhaps club dues and 
revenue from liquor sales might finance the mainte- 
nance easily enough. 

The recent announcement by the Department of 
Education and Research of a series of refresher 
courses on Professional Practice, and Mechanical 
Equipment for Buildings, to aid Chapter officers 
and program chairmen in planning successful edu- 
cational meetings for practitioners and internes, 
has elicited much interest in most Western chapters 
where the desirability of continuing education for 
the professional man is thoroughly recognized. 

Material to be provided during the coming fall 
and winter will include outlines for lectures, panels 
and discussions; as well as recommended procedures 
and lists of suggested speakers in all parts of the 
country for the various special topics. The use of 
such a program is optional, of course and the suc- 
cess of this educational activity will depend very 
largely upon the initiative and leadership of chapter 
officers. 

Other subjects of interest have included the 
“Handbook,” aids in specifications writing, technical 
data on building types and the “Simplified Method 
of Office Accounting” which will be ready for dis- 
tribution shortly. The bill embodying the principles 
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of the “Silverson Plan” for tax relief for architects 
is another subject upon which there is much dis- 
cussion and hope. 

In revisiting these Western chapters, it is grati- 
fying to note that nearly all have succeeded in pro- 
gramming activities a year in advance; that com- 
mittees have been appointed paralleling those at 
the national level thus assuring the ultimate success 
of Institute program planning. Also, it seems that 
most Chapters now have found it desirable to oc- 
casionally vary types of meetings, usually follow- 
ing a pattern of having an executive session 
in the afternoon before the regular dinner meeting, 
in order to handle Chapter business details, thus 
permitting time for more educational and sociable 
activities after dinner. 

The executive sessions of the California Council 
of Architects, an A.I.A. State Organization com- 
posed of officers and delegates from California’s 
seven chapters, was held at the San Carlos Hotel 
in Monterey on May 6 and 7. These policy-making 
sessions, which were ably presided over by Presi- 
dent Adrian Wilson, were marked by some intelli- 
gent state-level planning. Regional Director James 
Mitchell of the Sierra-Nevada District was also 
present. The Council is a member of the joint Con- 
struction Industry Legislative Group and has the 
unqualified support of all segments of the industry 
in its current battle to keep the State of California 
from practising architecture. 

Recently the C. C. A. has distributed an excellent 
pamphlet entitled, “The California Architects. How 
You Can Increase Its Effectiveness.” 

The C. C. A. will holds its annual four-day 
State Convention this year, November 7-11, at Palm 
Springs, and it promises to be a really stimulating 
affair. President Ralph Walker will be an honored 
guest. 

Early in October the three Pacific Northwest 
chapters of Washington State, Spokane and Oregon 
will hold their annual two-day meeting at Hayden 
Lake, Idaho, which is twenty miles east of Spokane. 
Regional Director George Cannon Young of the 
Western Mountain District will attend. Director 
Young is also endeavoring to organize a Regional 
Convention for his huge District, which extends 
from Alaska to the Mexican Border of New Mexico. 
Such distances make his problem a difficult one 
indeed and it may be necessary that he plan two 


separate Regional meetings. 
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Department of Education and Research 


WatTer A. Taytor, Director 
THEoporE Irvine Cor, Technical Secretary 


Technical Reference Guide No. 4 
COLOR 


Color Facts and Phenomena* 
By Isay A. Balinkin, Ph.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


LicuT AND CoLor 


ROM the earliest days of the existence of the 
human race man has been conscious of color. 
The walls of the cave-dwelling of the prehistoric 
man show the first artistic venture of man into 
the art of coloring. In our everyday life we are 
so accustomed to color that very few of us stop 
to inquire the “why and wherefore” of its exist- 
ence, Or its cause. 

Although the serious study of color must be 
reserved for those having the necessary knowledge 
of mathematics, physics, chemistry, and even 
physiology and psychology, a considerable amount 
of value can be derived from the understanding 
of some simple aspects of light and color. There 

*Dr. Balinkin was the first speaker of the Seminar 
on Color at the 81st Annual Convention of _The A.LA., 
Houston, Texas, March 15-18, 1949. His seminar address 
was a continuous explanation of and commentary on a 
series of demonstrations utilizing an extensive array of 
apparatus. The significance of the spoken words would be 
largely lost without the accompanying visual experience. 
The text here printed comprises excerpts from previously 


published articles by Dr. Balinkin, which convey the 
basic principles set forth in the Seminar demonstration- 


lecture. ; 

Additional papers from the Color Seminar, transcripts 
of discussions and a selected bibliography will be pub- 
lished in the BULLETIN. 
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are many books which discuss this subject in 
popular language. Probably the earliest attempt 
to do so is a quaint book by Count Argarotti, 
F.R.S., published in 1765, the title of which is 
“The Philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton Explained 
in Six Dialogues on Light and Color Between a 
Lady and the Author.” The author states in the 
introduction that ‘‘. . . mathematical figures are 
entirely excluded, as they would have given these 
discourses too scientific an air, and appeared for- 
midable to those who... had rather perceive than 
understand and who to be instructed must be 
pleased.”’ In spite of the fact that these remarks 
were made more than 175 years ago they are just 
as applicable today as they were then. 

Today, color is an important factor in prac- 
tically every article, not only of art, but also of 
commerce, and in industry and agriculture. 

There are several different aspects of the study 
of color. To a physicist color means primarily 
radiant energy. The chemist employs the term 
color to designate the appearance of certain pig- 
ments or dyes. The physiologist and the psycholo- 
gist are interested in understanding the nature of 
the visual process which gives us the sensation of 
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color. And, finally, the artist and the architect 
are concerned with the esthetic effect produced by 
arranging different colors in the most pleasing 
manner. In every case, however, what we see is 
the final criterion in establishing the meaning of 
color. 


Tue 3 S’s or CoLtor SCIENCE 


It must be realized from the very beginning that 
the appearance of a color does not depend only 
upon the chemical property of the reflecting sur- 
face. We must take into consideration also the 
kind of light source used for illumination as well 
as some physiological and psychological factors 
which enter into the process of vision. All these 
factors can be conveniently expressed by three 
words, each beginning with the letter S: namely, 
source, substance, and sensation. The appearance 
of any color can be entirely changed when any 
one of these is varied. Much confusion and slow 
progress in the science of color was due to, and 
still can be attributed to, the lack of realization 
that all three factors form an indispensable part- 
nership. 

This fact can be emphasized by some striking 
demonstrations, briefly described as follows: 

One glass is filled with 1% solution of ordinary 
hydrogen peroxide into which are dropped a few 
ted crystals of potassium ferricyanide. Another 
glass contains a 2% solution of sodium hydroxide 
into which is put a small amount of yellow powder, 
known as “luminol.” In a completely darkened 
room pour the contents of the glasses simultane- 
ously into a large flask. Immediately a brilliant 
yellow-green light appears as the two liquids mix. 
The illumination is sufficiently strong to read small 
print under this “liquid light.”” The source, sub- 
stance, and visual sensation are all necessary to 
be able to observe this remarkably bright chemo- 
luminescence. This light is very similar to the 
scintillations of fire-flies. 


Source 


Let us note to what extent the color depends 
upon the source. An electric sodium vapor lamp 
emits a bright yellow light, illuminating a card- 
board on which are a dozen circular discs which 
all seem to be of the same yellow hue but of 
different brightness. If the same cardboard is 
placed close to a bright source of white light some 
of the circular discs acquire a bright red or yellow, 
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and others green, blue or violet colors. These are 
the same discs which under the sodium lamp did 
not show anything but yellow. 


Sense 


The part played by our senses is no less impor- 
tant than that of the source or substance. Imagine 
a bright red lamp placed behind a circular card- 
board disc from which a sector has been cut out, 
one-half of the disc being white, the other half 
black, and the disc mounted on a shaft so as to 
turn a few revolutions per second. As it turns 
we can still see the lamp through the sector cut 
in the disc. The surprising thing, however, is that 
the lamp no longer looks red—it looks blue-green. 
Here our light source remained the same, as well 
as the substance of the red dye with which the 
lamp was painted. The only difference is that we 
changed the conditions of observation in such a 
manner that our sense perception responded not 
to the original stimulus of red, but to its comple- 
mentary which is blue-green. 

The beginning of the study of light in its relation 
to color can be very definitely traced to 1666 when 
Sir Isaac Newton cut a small circular hole in the 
window-shade-and placed a simple triangular prism 
in the path of the entering sunbeam. He observed 
not only the bending of the ray of light after it 
had emerged from the other side of the prism, but 
also that the edges of the spot were not sharp but 
presented, as expressed in Newton’s own words, 
“vivid and intense colors,’ the now familiar spec- 
trum, a continuous succession of red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. When all 
these colors are mixed in proper proportion the 
visual sensation of white is produced. Newton 
proved this fact by placing another prism behind 
the first in a reversed position which brought 
together these different spectral colors and gave 
a white spot. Light of different colors travels in 
glass with different velocities. “The wavelength 
can be measured, in spite of its smallness, with 
an extraordinary precision. The unit of measuring 
the wave lengths is called the Angstrom Unit, 
which is equal to one one-hundredth of a millionth 
part of a centimeter. On this scale, the range of 
violet color is from 4000 to 4600 Angstrom 
Units, blue from 4600 to 5000, green from 5000 
to 5700, yellow from 5700 to 5900, orange from 
5900 to 6100, and finally, red from 6100 to 7000 
Angstrom Units. Within the limits set by 4000 
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and 7000 Angstrom Units lies the visible part of 
the spectrum, covering less than one octave of the 
radiant spectrum. 

To indicate how accurately these wave lengths 
are measured, note that the red radiation emitted 
by the element cadmium is given by the number 
6438.4696 Angstrom Units with a probable error 
of one part in 60,000,000—a precision which would 
require a distance of one mile to be measured with 
a variation no greater than the thickness of an 
ordinary cellophane wrapper. 


The rainbow is a synthesis of the small spectra 
produced by individual drops of water. About 
one hundred years ago at a dinner party given at 
the home of the English painter Haydon, the poet 
Keats, raising his glass, proposed a toast depre- 
cating the name of Newton. When Wordsworth, 
astonished, asked for explanation, Keats replied 
that the poetical charms of the magnificent rain- 
bow are now destroyed since Newton has reduced 
it to a prosaic prism. Today, Sir Isaac Newton 
is honored for that same achievement which the 
poet deplored. [There remains today, unfortu- 
nately, much of that romantic opposition to a 
rational approach to color.—£d.| 


In nature, the sun is the main source of light 
and color. When its white light falls upon any 
object, usually a part of the light is reflected, part 
transmitted, and the rest absorbed. If the object 
reflects most of the sunlight, we say the object is 
white. If it absorbs most of the light and reflects 
nothing, we say the object is black. If the object 
reflects mostly the red rays of the spectrum and 
absorbs the rest, we call the object red. In 
general, it is the selective process of reflection 
which by modifying the incident light determines 
the color of an object. We may think about the 
surface of an object as a “color mirror’ that has 
the property of reflecting some particular variety 
of wave lengths. It must always be remembered 
that originally all these colors must be present in 
the source itself. 

It is fortunate that our main source of illumina- 
tion is so rich in its variety of colors. If it were 
like the sodium vapor lamp, the world would 
certainly appear drab. The sun brings not only 
color but also heat and the benevolent ultra- 
violet rays without which life would be impossible. 
If we had to pay for all the energy we receive from 
the sun, even at the very cheap rate of one cent 
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per kilowatt-hour, our bill would be $500,000,000 
for each second of sunlight. 


How Do WE SeEgE? 


The eye is an extraordinary optical device by 
means of which physical radiant energy is trans- 
formed into visual perception. 

Our sense of taste or touch is limited to the 
objects within our reach; the senses of smell and 
hearing can be exercised only by stimuli in rela- 
tively close proximity. But the eye extends its 
domain from the innermost centers of atomic 
dimensions to far beyond the limits of our own 
world. Light, through vision, enables us to per- 
ceive colors, brightness, forms, and motion, and 
exchange thoughts, in writing or printing. More 
than 80 per cent of the knowledge we possess 
comes to us through this single sense of vision. 

We have a very complete and satisfactory 
knowledge of the normal human eye as an optical 
instrument. The monumental work of Helmholtz 
on “Physical Optics,”’ in three massive volumes, 
provides us with accurate information of the re- 
fractive processes which produce the retinal image. 
The front part of the eyeball is transparent and 
shaped somewhat like a watch crystal. For perfect 
sight it must have a smooth, almost spherical 
surface. It is at this surface that the rays of light 
first experience their greatest deviation. 

The inner side of the eye-ball shell is directly 
in contact with a transparent liquid which fills a 
small space in front of the crystalline lens. The 
object of this lens is to focus the rays of light 
on the surface of the light-sensitive part of the 
eye—the retina, where the final image is formed. 
The crystalline lens of the human eye is a double- 
convex lens, and it serves a purpose similar to a 
lens in a photographic camera. There is, how- 
ever, an important difference in focusing. In a 
photographic camera the lens is moved forward 
or backward until a clear picture is secured; in the 
eye the same result is accomplished by changing 
the curvature of the crystalline lens. When we 
look at a distant object the lens is flat; it becomes 
rounded and thicker in the center as we look at 
objects that are closer. This process of changing 
the curvature of the flexible human lens is known 
as “‘accommodation”’ and it is accomplished by a 
set of ciliary muscleswhich are attached to the lens. 

The pupil adjusts the amount of light entering 
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the eye to the “photographic speed”’ of the light- 
sensitive retina. There is a perfect analogy be- 
tween the pupil and the iris diaphragm in a photo- 
graphic camera. The size of the pupil is controlled 
automatically by the iris mechanism in collabora- 
tion with the light-sensitive receptors in the retina. 
Actual measurements show that its diameter is 
less than 2 millimeters in bright sunshine, increas- 
ing slowly to 8 millimeters in darkness. This 
means that the relative amount of light entering 
the eye varies in the ratio of 1 to 20. The intensity 
of the external stimulus may vary in proportion 
of 1 to ten billion; yet our eyes still are able to 
discriminate a difference in intensity of illumina- 
tion as small as one per cent. 

The space between the crystalline lens and the 
back of the eyeball is filled with a transparent 
gelatinous substance resembling in appearance the 
white of egg. This substance is directly in contact 
with the most important and intricate part of the 
human eye, the membrane of the inner lining of 
the eye, called the retina ,which serves as a screen 
for the image formation of objects in front of the 
eye. Under a microscope it shows a network of 
nerve-ends, some of which are shaped like thin 
rods, other like cones. They serve different pur- 
poses as receptors of light. 

The rods are responsible for our twilight vision 
which gives only various gradations of grays from 
pale to black. The rods are unable to give us 
chromatic sensation. In daylight the light- 
sensitive material of the rods is quickly bleached 
out, and the rods lose completely their response 
to light. 

When this happens the cones take on the duty 
of light receptors. They give us also the percep- 
tion of color. ‘There are about half a million of 
cones in approximately one square inch of the 
retinal surface. On the central portion of the 
retina is located a spot about an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, irregular in outline and yellow 
in color. The central portion of this yellow spot, 
or macula, is the “fovea centralis’”’ which has an 
area equal to that of a circle a little larger than 
1/64” in diameter. It is this extremely small area 
which enables the human eye to see clearly and 
distinctly. Practically all the cones can be found 
within the fovea centralis and its immediate sur- 
roundings. You may prove this fact to your own 
satisfaction by looking at a page of printed matter 
through one eye and concentrating your attention 
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on a single letter. To your surprise you will 
discover that only a small area of the page is 
brought to a sharp focus, an area not larger than 
half an inch in diameter. It is a very fast process 
of scanning the whole page, combined with the 
power of the retina to retain the image even after 
the visual object is removed, that makes it appear 
as if we could see the whole page in a single glance. 

The movements of the eye-ball are controlled 
by two pairs of antagonistic muscles which serve 
to move the eye from left to right around a vertical 
axis, and up and down around a horizontal axis. 
In addition to these, the eye can be also rotated 
like a cartwheel around a horizontal axis along the 
line of sight, by a set of two oblique muscles. The 
motion of the eye is always accomplished in 
minute jerks and during the duration of the move- 
ment no visual impression is registered. If you 
watch the eyes of a person reading a book you will 
observe that the eyes move in a series of jerks and 
pauses, taking in one static picture of about a word 
and a half and then moving rapidly to the next one. 

Toward the periphery of the retina the number 
of cones rapidly diminishes and there is a corres- 
pondingly greater number of rods. The absence 
of the rods within the central portion of the yellow 
spot means that it is not sensitive to weak illumi- 
nation. This is the basis for the precept that, ““To 
see very weak light, it is necessary not to look at 
it.” Astronomers are quite familiar with this 
peculiarity of vision and they know, paradoxical 
as it may seem, that to find a faint star they try 
to look not directly at the spot where they may 
expect to see it, but a little to one side. 

Following the path of a ray of light as it passes 
through the eye we find that the image is formed 
in an inverted position, similar to reversed images 
formed by the lens of a photographic camera. 
Objects do not appear to us in an inverted posi- 
tion because we have educated our eyes as to the 
actual position of the object. 

Thus, it is important to realize that although 
we do see through our eyes, our picture of the 
outside world is really formed by our mind, which 
in the early stages of seeing must cooperate with 
our more reliable sense of touch. 

The eye acts as a gateway between the physical 
stimulus and the visual sensation. The retina, 
with its.network of light receptors converts the 
physical radiant energy into nerve impulses which 
follow a rather complicated “telegraphic system” 
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leading to the brain where the visual consciousness 
of light or color is instigated. 


Coton MEASUREMENTS 


We are next concerned with various methods 
used to describe, specify, and measure color. 
Officially the term “color” is “the general name 
for all sensations arising from the activity of the 
retina of the eye and its attached nervous mecha- 
nism,’ as defined in the report of the Colorimetry 
Committee of the Optical Society of America in 
1922. 

When we deal with pigments, paints, dyes, or 
colored signals, color in itself is the commodity of 
value. In other instances color serves as an im- 
portant indicator of quality. This is particularly 
true in many articles of agriculture, both raw 
materials as well as finished products. And, 
finally, color is used for purely aesthetic purposes 
where it plays an important role. Such objects 
include practically every article of industry and 
art. New ways are found to use color for greater 
comfort, safety, and even health. Quite recently 
a new term has been coined and we may now 
speak about various arrangements of color as 
“Mood Conditioning.” Mental suggestions which 
are frequently associated with color are powerful 
factors. 

The annual trade value output of articles in 
which color is an important consideration runs 
into billions of dollars. Today, the problem of 
color specification and control through meas- 
urement is of immense importance. Particularly 
so because there are literally millions of per- 
ceptibly different colors which may be available. 

There are several ways in which colors may be 
designated. The simplest way to describe color 
is, of course, by some name. When the number 
of available pigments and dyes was small it was 
a simple matter to specify a color by reference to 
its origin or use. Take for example such color 
names as ivory, cream, snow white, chrome yellow, 
Prussian blue, indigo, amber, and many others. 
After the discovery of a synthetic dye by the 
English chemist, Perkin, in 1856, the description 
of any particular color became a hopeless task. 

This difficulty may be illustrated by quoting 
the request for a specific color of wall paper that 
Stevenson, one of the clearest and most forceful 
writers of English, sends from Samoa to his friend 
in England: “For a little work-room of my own 
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at the back, I should rather like to see some pat- 
terns of unglossy—well, I’ll be hanged if I can 
describe this red—it’s not Turkish and it’s not 
Roman and it’s not Indian, but it seems to partake 
of the two last, and yet it can’t be either of them 
because it ought to be able to go with vermilion.” 
Mark Twain attempts to describe a particular 
shade of blue in the following words: “It is that 
sensuous, pervading, ramifying, interpolating, 
transboreal blue which is the despair of modern 
art.”’ Even in the sixteenth century the desperate 
need for color names caused the word-artist to 
create: rat-color, widow’s joy, or chimney sweep. 
In the eighteenth century French women wore 
colors of such extraordinary designations as Rash 
Tears, Paris Mint, Stifled Sigh and similar inspira- 
tions. In the twentieth century we can hardly be 
considered outdone with such color names as 
Basketball, Wireless, Elephant’s Breath, Cocktail- 
green, or Swingtime. 

The second method of color specification is the 
establishment of material color standards in the 
form of an atlas or color cards. There are some 
very extensive “color dictionaries” which contain 
as many as seven thousand different color samples. 
When intended primarily as an exposition of avail- 
able colors such arrangement serves a useful pur- 
pose. It has, however, certain limitations, among 
which we may mention: lack of permanence, diffi- 
culty of reproductibility, restriction of range, and 
lack of uniformity in passing from one color to 
another. 


Hue, Value & Chroma 


Among the many attempts to devise a practical 
system of color classification, the most successful 
one is certainly that introduced by Munsell in 
1905. In order to be able to understand this 
method of arranging colors we must have a clear 
idea of the three attributes or dimensions of color, 
which were first clearly stated by Helmholz. The 
variation in the appearance of different regions of 
the spectrum, that property of color which enables 
us to say that one color is red, another blue or 
green, is the first and most important attribute 
of color which Munsell calls hue. The same aspect 
of color was found by physicists to depend upon 
the wave length of light, and is called by them 
“dominant wave length.” 

Let us now isolate one hue. What variable 
factors can be introduced to change the appearance 
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of one particular range of the spectrum, say green? 
Decrease the intensity of the light source and the 
brightness of the green color is now reduced. As 
the current through the lamp is lessened still more, 
so is also the brightness of the green patch of the 
spectrum. This attribute of color surface which 
determines the relative amount of energy which it 
reflects is designated by Munsell, as value. For 
neutral grays the variation is from zero for an 
absolutely black, to 10 for a perfectly white. This 
aspect of color has received from the physicist such 
very common names as “brightness” or “lightness.” 

Finally, as we look on the spectral green color, 
in the originally dark room, we turn on now just 
one electric lamp. The green color we saw a few 
moments ago is not the same green we see now. 
It has become much weaker. The added white 
light has diluted the originally strong “chroma” 
of the spectral green. And chroma was the word 
adopted by Munsell. In scientific parlance this 
aspect of color is christened “saturation.” Spectral 
colors are one hundred per cent saturated, neutral 
grays have zero saturation. 


The Color Solid 


These three attributes of color are very con- 
veniently represented by Munsell in the form of 
a color cylinder. The five principal hwes are 
evenly spaced along the equator of the hue circle. 
The neutral grays, varying in value from absolute 
black to perfect white, are placed along the central 
vertical axis of the cylinder, with the black at the 
south pole and white at the north pole. The varia- 
tion in chroma for any particular hue and value is 
represented by placing the colors along a radial 
line, close to the axis for those that are only 
grayish, and farther away from the axis for colors 
strong in chroma. The unique feature of the 
Munsell color system is not only its simple nota- 
tion, such as Red of value 5 and chroma 8, but 
that Munsell was the first one to realize the impor- 
tance of arranging and numbering the colors and 
their attribues in equal otsual steps. From the 
practical standpoint of simplicity as well as choice 
of harmonious combinations for a color balance, 
the Munsell system found for itself a great number 
of ardent followers. 

The attempt to establish a rational terminology 
for color specifications based upon an objective 
method of color measurement is a comparatively 
new field in physics. The meaning of the term 
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“to measure” as it is used by physicists must be 
clearly stated and emphasized. To measure any 
physical property means essentially to compare it 
with a similar property of another object which 
we agree to call a standard. We must also define 
a set of physical operations which will allow us to 
achieve this objective comparison yielding a nu- 
merical value. 


1.C.I. Standards 


The necessary standards for color measurements 
were adopted by the International Committee on 
Illumination at its meeting in London in 1931. 
From the physicist’s viewpoint, up to that time 
there existed a procedure which would allow a 
graphical presentation of spectral reflection charac- 
teristics of any given sample. Such a curve gives 
the relative percentage of visible light energy 
reflected from a colored sample as compared with 
reflection from a perfectly white substance. This 
comparison is performed in an instrument called 
the spectrophotometer which selects a narrow 
spectral region and compares the energies reflected 
in that region for both the sample and the stand- 
ard. A spectral reflection curve is the fundamen- 
tal basis for colorimetric specification. Such a 
curve specifies the Substance which is only one of 
the factors in our visual appreciation of color. 
The standards concerning the other two factors, 
Source and Sensation, were established by the 
International Committee on Illumination. These 
are known as I. C. I. standards. 


To give a sufficiently extensive range for color 
evaluation under various conditions of illumina- 
tion, the Committee specified not one but three 
sources of illumination, known as Illuminants A, 
B, and C. The color of illuminant A corresponds 
to a common variety gas-filled tungsten electric 
lamp, illuminant B gives the light distribution 
similar to noon sunlight, and illuminant C corre- 
sponds to average daylight illumination. The latter 
source is the one most frequently used for color 
specifications. 

Finally, the data on the sensitivity of the human 
eye to various regions of the spectrum as deter- 
mined by various workers were intercompared, 
and one set of data chosen as the luminosity curve 
for a normal I. C. I. observer. 


With these three data at hand the problem of 
determining the tristimulus values for any reflec- 
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tion curve is simply that of mathematical trans- 
formations. The final result yields three numerical 
values: dominant wave length, brightness, and satu- 
ration. These three numbers completely specify 
the color of an object as it appears to a standard 
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observer under the specified conditions of illumi- 
nation. Color specification in these terms becomes 
a common language upheld by international stand- 
ing and understood in every country of the 
world. 


SEEING LIGHT AND COLOR 
By Ralph M. Evans* 


WANT to talk to you this afternoon about the 

general subject of seeing things. In particular 
I should like to consider the what, the how, and 
the why of the phenomenon known technically as 
the Perception of Illumination. In a roundabout 
sort of way I shall talk first about color itself, then 
objects, then the color of objects, and then the 
appearance of light falling on objects, as seen 
separately from the objects themselves. 

Now most of you feel quite sure that you know 
what is meant by the term color and although 
many would find it difficult, you could all give 
me some sort of definition. If you put them all 
together, however, you would find that your 
efforts had produced a pretty vague sort of descrip- 
tion of something to do with light and with objects. 

The reason for the difficulty is not far to seek. 
What we call color is a purely mental effect. It 
takes place only in your mind, and we have no 
words to describe anything purely mental. It is 
the same with all of the other senses. You cannot 
describe a pain except to say that it hurts, nor a 
sound except that it is loud or soft, high or low, 
complex or simple. If you try to get deeper and 
describe what a sound is, you become vague again 
because there are no words. 

In the 500 most frequently used words in the 
English language, according to the Thorndike- 
Lorge word counts, there are only fifteen words 
related to vision in any way. Of these fifteen only 
five are concerned directly with color. These are 

* Color Control Dept., Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. The text of an illustrated lecture given as a part 
of the Seminar on Color at the 81st Annual Convention 
of The A.I.A., Houston, Texas, March 15-18, 1949. The 
lecture was illustrated by unusually excellent lantern 
slides in color, the printed reproduction of which would 
be extremely difficult and costly. The Department of 


Education and Research has therefore edited the text 
to make it as meaningful and useful as possible without 


illustrations. 
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the words “color” and “ight,” and the three 
color names “‘white,”’ “green,” and ‘“‘red.” 

Accordingly we are considering a subject which 
is not easy to put into words and which basically 
contains many philosophical problems too com- 
plex to attempt to present. 

If I say this is a yellow color, you don’t need 
to say you would call it yellow also, because I 
know you would. Statistics tell us that in this 
country less than half of one percent of the men 
and practically no women would call this anything 
else. Some few people with anatomical eye diffi- 
culties may never see any colors at all, but this 
is rare. 

This one I call green and if I could get honest 
answers from all of you there should be a few who 
wonder why I call it that instead of red since to 
them they look just alike anyway. If you are just 
average people, (which you probably are not) a 
small percent of the group ought to feel this way 
about it. 

To me this is a deep red, but unless this is a 
rather unusual audience I should be safe in saying 
that there are some of you who cannot see it at all. 


OBSERVERS’ INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


So you see that even in the pure colors, without 
considering philosophical mental problems at all, 
we do not all see colors alike. In these examples, 
I have been referring to what is known as color 
blindness, or the inability to distinguish between 
colors which can be distinguished with ease by the 
great majority of people. 

If we consider finer differences between indi- 
viduals in the matter of color vision, matters get 
worse quite promptly; for example, a pair of 
colors that are quite an accurate match as far as 
I am concerned. Without knowing the details 
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of the vision of each of you I would hesitate to 
say what you see on the screen. If you are sta- 
tistically distributed, however, not more than the 
famous four out of five would agree with me in 
saying that both halves of the screen have the 
same color. It wouldn’t surprise me though, if as 
high as 80 percent of you said they do not match. 
The application of statistics to such a case is like 
the application made by the man who refused to 
have a fifth child because statistics show that one 
out of every five children born in the world is 
Chinese. 

On the other hand there should be almost none 
of you who are not able to see that two little cubes 
with dots on them vary from the steel ball bearings 
in front of them, not only in shape and purpose 
but also in the attribute of color. It is as impor- 
tant a difference as their shapes. This difference 
also occurs, even when the color difference is slight. 
The color of this shell is pale and it differs little 
from gray, yet it is just as important in its own 
way as is its circular form. 

Let’s assume then, that the facts I shall be 
discussing today apply somewhat differently to 
each of you, but that in the main everything will 
come out all right. 

Some of the apparent mysteries of color are 
fundamental to the way we see everything, not 
just color. Vision is perhaps the most wonderful 
fact in our lives. Color cannot be understood 
without some basic knowledge of its characteristics. 


Form VIsIon 


I should like to turn now for a moment to form 
vision as distinct from color vision. When you 
look at a natural scene you see certain objects 
spread out in some definite arrangement in space. 
For each of these objects you could give me an 
approximate size, distance, shape and color. 

Let’s consider why we can say with assurance 
that this scene did contain objects, namely, cats. 
If you will analyze your thoughts carefully, you 
will find that around each thing you call an 
object, there is an abrupt change in the nature of 
the light which reaches your eye. The closed or 
partially closed outline formed by this more or 
less abrupt change in light you consider as mean- 
ing that this is the edge of some actual thing in 
the scene. You recognize this outline and other 
visible characteristics and give the thing a name— 
perhaps a tree. Now it is this recognition of the 
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shape of objects that we call form vision. In a 
sense it is a more fundamental type of vision than 
seeing the color red or green since complex seeing 
is based on form recognition, and so I want to 
spend a little time on it to show you how you 
decide that this is a tree. 

In the case of an object of which the outline is 
confused because of the background against which 
it has been placed, note how slowly you form the 
object in your mind as you gradually separate 
object from the background one piece at a time. 

It is quite a different process from the instant 
recognition of an object which jumps at you from 
its background and yet the details are no more 
clearly shown here than in the former case; only 
the outline has now become more apparent. 

In some cases it is fairly obvious that the 
concept of tree develops entirely through the 
recognition of the outline, since it is apparent that 
there is nothing else present in the picture. A 
little thought will show, however, that an outline 
is not sufficient to make you see atree. You have 
to know what a tree is, first. 

If you know what the object is, only a sugges- 
tion or two is necessary to make it possible for 
you to see it.. Much of the detail may be imagined 
because of the suggestive way in which the shape 
and nature of the lines change. In fact it is not 
necessary that even the outline as such be shown; 
a few lines in the right place are sufficient. 

Seeing form, therefore, is partly a matter of 
outline but it is also, to a great extent, a matter 
of imagination. For example, a symmetrical ink 
blot patterned after the famous Rorschach test 
pictures. If you looked at it for a short time I 
am sure you would be able to see a number of 
things in it. As a matter of fact anything you 
see 1s there as far as your mental image is con- 
cerned, just as though a real object were in front 
of you. All that you ever see from the standpoint 
of form is very largely a mental construction. It 
is based on what you think is causing the varia- 
tions of light and shade and the abrupt changes 
in color which are in front of you. 

When we consider the relationship between form 
and color, however, we find that color is a some- 
what different matter. In another ink blot, this 
time in colors, you can again see a variety of 
objects (perhaps mainly, if you are the right 
psychiatric type, a sad dog with long ears). Even 
if some of the objects you see may be suggested 
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by the colors, the colors themselves will be much 
the same to all of you. Within the usual limita- 
tions of vocabulary you would describe the color 
of each area as much the same. Color can be seen 
as what you believe it to be rather than what 
“Gt is’ as I hope to show you presently, but not 
in the same sense in which you reconstruct form 
to your own liking. In the next example a picture 
frame is shown lying on a table. I doubt that 
any of you see it as an ellipse, because it is more 
reasonable to see it as a circle. Even when J tell 
you it really is an ellipse you probably go right 
on preferring a circle. You insist on the form. 
I doubt, however, that I could persuade any of 
you with normal vision that it is not a reddish 
brown or that the background is not green. 


PERCEPTION CoNDITIONED BY EXPERIENCE 


The aspect of color in which experience supplies 
what you see is represented by the almost white 
lines where the polished wood reflects the light 
source. You see these not as streaks of white 
paint or places where the brown stain is missing 
but as a polished surface on the wood. 

When you associate a color very strongly with 
a particular object, you tend to assume that that 
object has the same color over its whole area, even 
though it may not. Under these conditions you 
tend to see the color of that object as being the 
same all over unless there is definite evidence it 
is not. This is partly because you don’t look 
carefully and partly because you believe it so 
strongly; for example, when you see a group of 
plastic buttons standing in front of three spools 
of colored silk thread. It is only with some difh- 
culty that you can become aware of combination 
colors where two of the objects overlap. The color 
of a foreground object is seen as continuous across 
anything behind it and the background is itself 
also continuous. Your belief in the objects 15 so 
strong that you see, to some extent, both colors at once. 

In a similar example with more marked differ- 
ences, the combination colors become more 
marked. While the pattern behind the green jug 
is seen as continuous in color as is the green glass 
itself, it is also easy to see the change in color of 
the covered areas. Notice, however, that your 
insistence on the continuity of these colors is quite 
different from your insistence on the shape of an 


object. 
In color the nearest parallel case to form vision 
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consists in seeing an object color in spite of con- 
flicting evidence from reflections, transmitted 
colors, or sometimes even of colored illumination. 

The necessary point to realize is that what you 
see is the combined result of the light that strikes 
your eyes, your eyes themselves, and the mind’s 
integration of these into external objects, colors 
and situations. 


THE SCIENCES OF COLOR PERCEPTION 


The light, your eyes, and your mind are the 
three phases of color. Each of them enters into 
every ordinary situation in which color is seen. 
Each of them must be understood if the color seen 
is to be understood. The three sciences to which 
these three phases relate are: Physics which deals 
with the nature of the light reaching the eye, 
Physiology which deals with the response of the 
eye and its transmission to the brain, and Psy- 
chology which deals with the mental image so 
produced. There is a fourth science dealing with 
a combination of the three known as Psychophysics. 
This newer science concerns itself with laws which 
can be established relating the physical nature of 
the light with the repeatable and measurable 
effects produced. In practice the boundaries 
between these phases are about as sharp as usual 
with related sciences. The dividing lines can be 
described best by saying that a scientist in any 
of the fields is certain that all the phases are 
properly parts of his own subject. 

The science of physics deals basically with 
matter and energy, with what you might call the 
“real things” in the world outside ourselves. 
Physiology, as we are using the name here, deals 
with the functioning of our bodies—our eyes, our 
nerves and our brains. Psychology deals with the 
relationship of these matters to our own peculiar 
personalities, our tendencies to look for one thing 
or another and our own past history of experiences. 
Because of differing past experiences, if two 
people do not look for the same thing they do not 
see the same thing. The science of physics, how- 
ever, states flatly that except for slight differences 
in position, the light striking the eyes of two 
people looking at the same scene is the same in 
quality. 


Puysics 


Let’s start here and see what is meant by the 
term “the same quality.”’ Suppose we consider 
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one small beam of light striking the eye. Physics 
tells us that if this light is passed through a glass 
prism it will be spread out into what we call a 
spectrum. 

This may be taken to mean that the light itself 
is made up of a mixture of different kinds of light 
and that these different kinds pass through a 
prism in slightly different directions. The differ- 
ences in direction spread the kinds apart and we 
see the spectrum. Note that the different kinds 
differ in color. We shall come back to this when 
we consider the eye itself. At the moment we 
want to notice only that to the eye the only 
difference seen which depends on the kind of light 
is the color. In physics the way in which these 
kinds of light are described is by the wavelength 
of the energy in each region of the spectrum. We 
do not need to consider this except for the fact 
that we need some sort of number to describe the 
different positions. These numbers vary from a 
wavelength of 400 at the extreme of what you see 
as blue to a maximum of 700 at the end of what 
you see asred. We need to have numbers for the 
simple reason that exactly the same kind of light 
that is seen as green in a spectrum may under 
other conditions be seen as yellow or blue. The 
numbers, then, describe the kind of light and 
we'll worry about what we see later. 

Now all light, regardless of where it originates, 
may be passed through a prism to give a spectrum. 
These spectra will be found to be different in 
particular regions but they differ in only one 
respect, namely, in the amount of each kind of 
light which is present. 

These amounts can be measured and we can 
draw a graph of them. 

This describes completely the physical nature 
of the light as far as it affects its color. For this 
reason this kind of picture is necessary for the 
physicist and he thinks of light in these terms. 
The picture in its various forms is called a spectro- 
photometric or spectroradiometric curve and is 
the chief way in which color is described in this 
science. 

For the physics of color this is practically the 
end of the story. Light from different sources 
and objects differs in-the amount present at each 
wavelength and this may be all described by such 
a curve. 

I should like to repeat that statement for 
emphasis. ‘The light which reaches the eye from 
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the outside world may be described by stating the 
amounts of light which it contains of the various 
kinds. The only other way in which two light 
beams may differ as far as the eye is concerned is 
in the direction from which they arrive at the eye. 
Direction, quality and quantity, therefore, are the 
characteristics of light before it has entered our 
eyes. 


PuysIoLoGy 


Now the eye is much like a photographic camera 
as far as its effect on light is concerned. The lens 
at the front bends the light rays in such a way 
that light reaching the eye from any point in the 
object collects at a point at the back of the eye. 
All the points taken together form an image in 
the eye. 

It is often assumed at this point that in effect 
the mind now looks at this image in the back of 
the eye and so sees the scene out front. From the 
standpoint of what we know at the present time 
about the subject, this is a perfectly ridiculous 
notion, leading only to wrong conclusions. 

Stated briefly, what happens is that this image 
affects some six or seven million nerves which are 
sensitive to light. Each of these nerves gives off 
an electric current through a process which is 
probably photochemical in nature. These electric 
currents travel through a nerve cable to the brain 
and there produce in a fantastically complex 
pattern some sort of replica of the image. That 
this brain tmage has any direct relationship to what 
we think of as a photographic image, however, 15 
exceedingly unltkely. 

When we consider the action of the eye in terms 
of its reaction to various kinds of light under 
various circumstances, we find no simple descrip- 
tion is possible. The various areas of the image 
have marked effects on each other. The previous 
recent history of the eye has a large effect. The 
total image has a large effect on the appearance 
ofits parts and soon. A statement of the physical 
characteristics of a scene does not describe its 
appearance to the eye with any degree of accuracy. 


Simultaneous Color Contrast 


Perhaps the best way to understand this point 
is to look at some of the effects that are produced 
when certain arrangements of light are placed in 
the field of view. A patch of white having 
approximately the same spectral distribution as 
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noon sunlight would be seen as white in daylight. 
Surrounded by yellow you see it as blue. You see 
exactly the same light in the center of a field of 
purple. The effect to you is that the center 
patch has changed from blue to a pale color which 
would become a yellowish green on continued 
viewing. I can change it to still another color just 
as easily. Another example shows it as pink, due 
to the green with which it is surrounded, although 
there has been no physical change in the central 
patch. 

What you see from the image formed at the 
back of your eyes is not directly related, as in a 
camera, with the quality of the light that produces 
the image. Here we have the first element which 
comesinto play. The various areas of light change 
the appearance of each other, an effect known as 
simultaneous color contrast. 

Surrounding areas affect not only the hue of 
the central area, but also and often to a greater 
extent, its brightness. For example, the two 
central patches may each send exactly the same 
amounts of light to your eyes and yet you see 
one as almost white and the other as a gray. 

Such effects are not restricted to directly neigh- 
boring areas: they may occur over all parts of the 
field of vision. 


After-Image 


Simultaneous contrast, however, is only one of 
the peculiar properties of the eye. If you will 
look steadily at the dot in the center of a green 
figure while you count to twenty and then at the 
dot in the center of a gray area you will see that 
the dot is surrounded by a similar figure of reddish 
purple. 

After looking at the center of the same green 
figure you should then see a blue figure around the 
dot on a blue-green area. The effect of light on 
your eyes differs not only when it is surrounded by 
light of other colors but is different also when you 
have just looked at another color. This effect is 
called after-image and it also works for brightness. 


Other Properties of the Eye 

These effects are what you might call properties 
of the eye. They occur whenever these condi- 
tions are present and they are effectively the same 
for all people. They are properly considered as 
lying in the field of physiology and their measure- 
ment and specification are properly part of the 
subject of psychophysics. 
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The eye has many other such properties. Look- 
ing at a certain pattern in blue and orange-red, 
I think most of you will be aware that the blue 
appears to lie behind the plane while the orange- 
red lies on it, although strangely enough it may 
appear reversed for many of you. This is the 
phenomenon of advancing and retiring colors. The 
effect is sometimes a difficult one to deal with in 
painting, but was used deliberately to produce 
depth in some of the early paintings, and has 
again been so used in recent abstract work. 

In the case of two patches of color against a 
gray background, most of you, at least, will see 
one area as yellow and the other as yellow-green. 
Yet from the physical standpoint both areas are 
the same quality of light. They differ only in 
intensity and this intensity change produces a hue 
change in your eyes. This is known as hue shift 
with intensity. It may be seen in nature by anyone 
taking the trouble to look for it. Perhaps the 
easiest situation is that of a spherical or cylin- 
drical red object in bright light. This may be 
seen rather easily to be quite orange on the bright 
side compared to the other. 

A patch of orange light seen by itself, at fairly 
low intensity, might be described properly as a 
dark color, which you see as orange-red. However, 
alongside a brighter white light, you see the same 
color as brown. This effect is often called the 
phenomenon of related colors. As an unrelated 
color it was orange, related to white it is brown. 
No change has occurred in the light; it happens 
in your eyes. This effect occurs with all colors 
and may be generalized to the statement that if 
any colored area is surrounded by a lighter one 
it will appear to contain more gray and to be 
darker than it does without the surround. 

There are perhaps twenty or thirty such phe- 
nomena which are characteristic of the way the 
eye acts, of which only two more will be noted. 
One is simultaneous contrast produced by saturation 
differences of the same color. If you look steadily 
at an area of pale green it will tend to fade toward 
white as do all colors when seen by themselves 
and looked at intently. However, an identical 
area surrounded by a strong green most of you 
will see as very much washed out and perhaps 
even as pink. It is this effect, in part, which 
makes almost any color look pale and sometimes 
uninteresting when a much stronger color is placed 
beside it. 
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I should like to repeat that these phenomena 
are characteristic of the eye. They are properly 
in the realm of psychophysics and do not depend 
on your personal experience in any way. The 
same thing is true of the next and last example 
of this type. In a pattern consisting mostly of 
areas of red and blue the same blues and reds 
are used throughout all the designs. In part they 
are separated by white, in part they are in contact, 
and in part they are separated by black. Where 
there is a black line between the red and blue the 
black darkens the colors, and similarly, the white 
lightens them. Simultaneous contrast should 
lighten the colors next to the black. No really 
satisfactory explanation of this effect has ever 
been given. It is known as the “spreading effect”’ 
and is the exact opposite of simultaneous contrast. 
This effect again is one seen quite often in daily 
life if one looks for it. Any small area of color 
such as a block letter immediately becomes darker 
if a black line is drawn around it. The effect is 
purely visual. White and black borders make a 
great change in the appearance of the same color. 

It can be demonstrated that while the light 
reaching the eye has certain fixed physical proper- 
ties, these properties alone, for a given area, do 
not describe the color seen. In addition to the 
area itself it is also necessary to know the nature 
of adjacent areas and the recent history of the 
eye. We may perhaps be permitted for our present 
purposes to assume that this is the end of the 
physiology of the subject. 

When we look around us, however, what we see 
are not patches of light but real objects in a real 
world. Are these the only effects which ‘need to 
be considered in determining what we see? 


PsycHOLOGY 


Let’s start with the flat statement that when 
you think you see an object in front of you at 
any distance beyond your reach, it is not what is 
there but what you think is there that you see, 
and I do not mean this in any abstract philo- 
sophical sense. 

A good illustration is given by a series of draw- 
ings much used in psychology. The first of these 
shows a six-sided figure with radial lines from the 
center to the corners. Now this is a perfect draw- 
ing of a transparent cube as seen with one eye 
looking directly at one corner. Many of you, 
however, will see it only as the two-dimensional 
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drawing which it really is. If we tip the cube 
front, however, some of you will tend to see it as 
a cube, or at least as a drawing of a cube, and if 
we rotate it slightly, most of you will see it as a 
cube built up out of twelve black wires rather 
than as a drawing at all. 

Many reasons can be given for this change in 
your attitude. All three of the drawings are two- 
dimensional and yet you change from seeing the 
drawing as a design to seeing it as a reproduced 
object. For our purposes I think the situation is 
best described in this manner: You see what you 
consider the most likely meaning of the drawing. 
If you believe it is intended as design, you see it 
that way; and vice versa, if you feel that it repre- 
sents a cube you change to that way of seeing it. 

We use our eyes for the purpose of seeing 
objects and situations. We have trained ourselves 
in this field in a manner so intensive compared to 
anything else that we have ever tried to do as to 
make all our other skills small in comparison. 
Practically every waking moment since we first 
tried to reach out and touch a bright something 
in front of us has been devoted in part to this 
skill. The net result by the time we reach 
maturity is amazing compared to our other abili- 
ties but few of us ever have the opportunity to 
make such a comparison. It is the very fact that 
most of us are unconscious of this skill that makes 
vision a rather different kind of phenomenon than 
most people believe. 


“Seeing is Believing” 


You see these lines on the screen as a cube not 
because they are so much J/ike a cube but because 
a cube is the nearest thing in your experience to 
what you see on the screen. The point could be 
emphasized by more complex pictures of familiar 
objects in unorthodox positions, so that you could 
be persuaded that the picture is upside down. 
The point is that your immediate interpretation 
is in line with your usual experience in such 
matters and you see what you think the picture 
represents. As Professor Ames at Hanover puts 
it, “The things we see are the mind’s best bet as to 
what is out front.” They represent the assump- 
tion we should have to make if we were to take 
some action toward the objects. 

In all seeing the simplest assumptions are the 
ones which we make. The size or scale of objects 
of familiar types or classes will be assumed to be 
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at their customary size. Objects of geometrical 
or abstract form having no accepted size or 
human scale reference, seen adjacent to an out- 
of-scale familiar object, will be misjudged in size. 
If, however, a human figure or other recognizable 
scale reference is introduced, you immediately 
readjust your thinking in terms of the new facts 
disclosed. You now recognize the objects as 
belonging to different classes. You formerly se- 
lected the more usual class simply because it was 
the safest assumption which you could make. In 
the absence of other knowledge one does not 
assume that a shoe will be size 52. Seeing, there- 
fore, is as much a matter of experience as it is 
vision. It is important to understand this point. 
What you see is what you believe you are looking 
at. The outside world does not force itself on us, 
does not make itself seen correctly. Our mental 
pictures are our own. They are not necessarily 
shared either by others or by the objects them- 
selves. 

In these terms then let’s look at the world again 
and see what we see. Viewing a group of objects 
all similar to those in ordinary experience I feel 
quite sure that we should all name them much 
alike and ascribe similar properties to them. I 
should like to have you note, however, that it is 
objects which you are seeing. You do not notice 
the light, the time of day, the angle of view or 
anything else unless you happen to be a specialist 
along these lines. The purpose of vision is to see 
objects and that is what you do. 

Now, however, I should like to introduce to you 
something a little different. It tells the same 
story but in a rather different way. Suppose you 
are suddenly confronted by an object which you 
have never seen before and whose properties are 
unknown to you. What would you see? The 
answer is quite simple, you would see it as similar 
to a possible something you have encountered 
before in your experience. 

If we consider the relationship of this general 
phenomenon to color, it comes out something like 
this. Given a particular scene, you do your best 
to see the objects as you really believe them to be. 
On the whole you do a very creditable job. 
Occasionally, however, the situation is too much 
for you and the result is somewhat different from 
the facts. Or, what is more important, because 
of experience you often see something correctly 
in spite of what might logically be considered the 
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facts from the standpoint of the physics of the 
situation. 

I may show you a picture of a brown jar with 
a blue lining. Another picture, however, shows 
that it has a yellow lining. You see you do not 
care particularly what color the inside of such a 
jar is. This picture says it is yellow, the last one 
said it was blue and you are prepared to accept 
either or both because it could be either and you 
don’t much care. Neither will you feel much 
surprise or disappointment when I show you an- 
other picture which shows it correctly as having 
a white lining. In this matter of the color of 
objects we are not awfully particular. We are 
ready to accept almost any color in almost any 
object, provided our past experience has not 
indicated that the particular kind of object always 
has had the same color. 

Color, therefore, is somewhat different from 
form in that in many cases you will accept the 
information as given, rather than insisting on your 
own version of it. 


The Experienced Mind Simplifies Physical Complexities 


We are, however, exceedingly keen in this 
business of seeing the color of an object cor- 
rectly when there are only traces of evidence 
visible to tell us its true nature. I should like 
to point out to you a number of cases where the 
mind sees correctly and instantly things which 
from the physical standpoint are quite complex. 
In cases where large areas of an object appear to 
be two or more colors due to reflected colored light 
and only a small part appears in the color you 
know it to be, you choose this color because you 
can see the cause of the other colors. 

In the case of a glossy object surrounded by 
other objects which you see reflected in its sur- 
face, although only a small area is shown in its 
true color because of these reflections, you all see 
essentially the same object color. 

This is true of the reflections which show you 
that objects have shiny outer surfaces. You do 
not see these white spots as areas where the color 
is missing but as reflections superimposed on the 
colors. 

Another concept similar to glossy surfaces is 
found in the case of clear glass objects. If a clear 
colorless glass object is placed in front of a colored 
surface you must necessarily see the color of this 
background through it. If the situation is ap- 
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parent enough, however, clear colorless glass is 
what you see and not glass of the color of the 
light reaching your eyes. Even though the situa- 
tion is quite obscure and you do not have as much 
to help you, the concept of clear glass may be 
quite well established. 

Once you do see a particular property of an 
object, however, you then proceed to make a fairly 
obvious but usually unconscious assumption about 
it. You assume that, in the absence of other indi- 
cations, these properties hold over the whole of 
the object. If they do not, you may get rather 
badly fooled, but in everyday experience it is a 
fairly safe assumption. 


Simultaneous Color Perception 


These examples afford an insight into one of 
the most remarkable abilities the mind possesses, 
namely, that of seeing two colors simultaneously. 
There has been much controversy over this phase 
of the subject from the time of Helmholtz. In 
attempting to explain how it was possible to see 
the color of both a glossy object and of a reflection 
in it he used the expression “unconscious infer- 
ence” to describe the manner of seeing involved. 
I have just referred to the same phenomenon as an 
unconscious assumption of the continuity of the 
object colors, and then stated that you see two 
colors simultaneously at the same spot. None of 
these ways of expressing the facts is really correct 
as you may see for yourself. I shall attempt to 
show you what is involved and I think you will 
see that the facts are inherently controversial. 
Each of you will find yourself taking sides in the 
debate, depending on your particular way of see- 
ing, your tastes, and your philosophy of life. 

Let us take several colored objects, each of 
which has its own obvious surface color. Each of 
these, however, reflects the colored surface on 
which it is placed. The question I am discussing 
is the nature of what you see at the points where 
the reflections occur. There are really three possi- 
bilities and all three have been proposed at one 
time or another. You may see simply the mixture 
of the two colors according to the simple laws 
followed by color. This is the result which would 
be predicted by the psychophysical approach. Or 
you may actually see both colors simultaneously 
and separately. This is the result suggested by 
the work of some psychologists. Or you may do 
neither. You may just imagine that one color 
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continues across under the other without looking 
at the color at all. Examples are fairly easy to 
find which appear to support each of the three 
cases. 

Consider an arrangement of glossy fabrics such 
that you can see the reflection of pink satin in the 
glossy surface of blue satin. I am quite sure that 
each of you would see the reflection as of about 
the same color as the pink satin. Each of you will 
also see that the blue satin is uniformly blue over 
its whole length. I am equally sure that a good 
many of you, having become critical because of 
my remarks or because of your own special train- 
ing will see that the reflection color is actually 
quite a different color from either the blue or the 
pink—a sort of intermediate purple. This is the 
basis of the controversy. It is a sort of a “now 
you see it now you don’t”’ proposition. 

Such cases are easy to find, in fact such reflec- 
tions are of almost constant occurrence in the 
world around us. It is their very familiarity 
which is probably the key to the whole matter. 
We are so accustomed to seeing the phenomenon 
and knowing the facts which it presents that we 
have simply learned to recognize the true meaning. 


EXPERIENCE THE Basis OF SEEING 


As I have tried to point out earlier this sort of 
knowledge based on experience is the true basis 
of all seeing. We see for the most part what we 
think is there. When we are looking for objects 
we see one or the other color more or less correctly 
as properties of the objects. When IJ direct your 
attention especially to the color of the reflection 
itself you can also see that its color differs from 
that of either object. It is very often true that 
what you see from a given physical stimulus de- 
pends both on your attitude toward it and on 
what you are looking for at the time. 

The same situation holds for a color seen through 
a transparent colored object; for example, looking 
at a blue-green colored dish through a blue glass 
vase. If you look at the blue-green surface, you 
can see that it is continuous in color behind the 
blue. If you look at the blue glass you can see 
it as continuous across the blue-green color. Look- 
ing directly at the patch where both are visible 
you can see that the blue color is quite different 
at this spot. In ordinary circumstances this 
would hardly be noticed at all. If you thought 
of the blue, you would see it as continuous across 
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the blue-green and vice versa. It is only by 


direct attention to the spot that you see the com- 
bination color. 


Even where it is somewhat easier to see the 
combination colors none of you would have any 
doubt of the continuity of the objects. “Uncon- 
scious inference” is not too bad a term for the 
operation involved. You assume unconsciously 
that the objects are continuous and of the same 
color throughout. It is equally reasonable to say 
either that you see both colors at once or that 
you don’t really look at the combination spot at 
all. It all comes to the same thing. 

It was noted earlier how little of the true color 
of an object it is necessary to see in order to 
assume that it is the same throughout. It is 
fairly easy to carry this matter too far. With 
unusual lighting much of the feeling of knowing 
the true situation may be lost. The objects in 
view can appear to have all sorts of characteristics 
depending on where you imagine the light to be 
and what the nature of the object is. 

A certain amount of information must be given 
by the scene in front of us before seeing occurs, 
using the word in the sense of true vision of the 
objects. 

We do not see things correctly unless we have a 
fair chance of guessing what they really are. What 
we do see is the nearest thing like it in our 
experience. 

If matters get very bad we do not see at all in 
the usual sense of the word. 

We have noted, then, that combination colors 
due to reflection may be separated in experience, 
assuming that there is some feeling of confidence 
in the actual colors of both of the surfaces in- 
volved, and also that the same thing is true of 
one colored transparent surface through which 
another colored object is seen. The requirement 
is that the nature of both objects be known and 
seen clearly. 

I should like to proceed now to an idea which 
is slightly different but which rests on the same 
requirement of well-developed object vision. Here 
you see a cloistered walk with sunlight streaming 
in from the side. At the far end you see a reddish 
yellow door. I should be much surprised to learn 
that anyone in this room even once imagined that 
this door was not uniform in color in spite of the 
obvious presence of two yellow areas in the picture 
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of the door. What you are seeing is sunlight 
falling on stone and woodwork and the sunlight 
is just as separate a part of what you see as are 
the masonry stones and the wood of the door. 


Looking at a picture of sunlight streaming on 
the back of a yellow rose, you see both the sunlight 
and the rose, not just a flower with different 
brightnesses in its different parts. 


All vision is of this sort. 


In each of these examples what you see are 
objects standing in a definite, clearly visible illu- 
mination. The light which reaches your eyes, 
however, has all come from the objects themselves. 
You could have seen the light falling on them as 
Properties of the objects. That you did not is 
due to experience. Just as you see transparent 
colors over each other as separate objects and 
colored reflections in colored surfaces as separate, 
so you also see objects and illumination as sepa- 
rate and having. distinct properties. In this type 
of vision we are now far removed from the simple 
relationship postulated by physics and psycho- 
physics. 


There is an old Arabian proverb that says “the 
eye is blind to what the mind does not see.” It 
could have been written by any of the modern 
workers in the field of vision. Seeing is not 
simply a matter of the physics of the light reaching 
the eye, nor yet of the properties of the eye which 
it strikes. It depends on the mind and the experi- 
ences which have shaped that mind and brought 
it to the abilities it now possesses. 


Vision is a wonderful phenomenon. It is easily 
fooled by anyone making a deliberate attempt to 
do so but will often correct its mistakes if given 
the chance. 


Perhaps as a parting thought I should ask you 
to consider one simple fact. At no time during 
the course of this talk has there been even one real 
object before you. We have had no communica- 
tion difficulties in seeing and talking of objects, 
illumination, distance, form, color or design, and 
yet at all times what you looked at was a simple 
white surface on which illuminations of assorted 
colors were arranged in various peculiar patterns. 
It is not that you thought the objects were there. 
It is simply that what was there made you think 
of the objects and so you all saw them and we 
could talk about them. 
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Successful Hospital Conference at Biloxi 


Hor BUILDINGS have heretofore been a 
small part of the total construction volume. 
However, under the present Federal program of 
general health care, and the Hill-Burton Act 
providing Federal aid for hospital construction, 
hospitals have become a very active field. The 
formula which determines the allocation of the 
Federal aid is so devised that proportionately 
large amounts will be allocated to the Southeast- 
ern states. The Southern Conference on Hospital 
Planning, May 19-21, was therefore especially 
timely and valuable as a means of keeping architects 
in that area abreast of developments in hospital 
techniques and requirements. The committee com- 
prising Moreland Smith, a.1.a., Chairman; A. L. 
Aydelott, a.1.a.; Jacque B. Norman, 4.c.H.A., 
planned and carried out a very complete and suc- 
cessful three-and-one-half-day conference which 
was attended by several hundred architects and 
a large number of hospital administrators, public 
health specialists and physicians. The committee 
was assisted by Kenneth K. Stowell, Architectural 
Record, New York City, Dr. Herman Smith, 
Hospital Consultant, Chicago, and E. Todd 
Wheeler, Wilmette, Illinois and University of 
Illinois. 

Much interest was shown in the intercollegiate 
competition for the design of a hospital. Advanced 
students of architecture in all of the Southeastern 
schools competed on a uniform program. Each 
school selected three entries from their own solu- 
tions. These were judged by the jury which 
included Edward Stone, Chairman, Thomas 
Creighton, Professional Adviser, A. L. Aydelott, 
H. C. Hughes, Marshall Shaffer, Miss Louise 
Waagen. Study of all of the entries confirmed the 
jury’s opinion that the students had done work 
of practically professional caliber. The first win- 
ter was James G. Cheyne, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The conference provided broad coverage of the 
hospital problem from community surveys and 
hospital programming to diet kitchens, radioactive 
isotopes, laundry, formula room, etc. The speakers 
represented a wide range geographically and in 
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viewpoint, coming from Boston, Chicago, Hous- 
ton, Washington, D. C. and less remote points. 
They included representatives of the American 
Hospital Association, U. S. Public Health Service, 
hospital administrators, surgeons, scientists, medi- 
cal educators, dieticians, nurses, chemical engi- 
neers, maintenance superintendents, architects 
specializing in hospital work, the ranking medical 
officer of the Air Forces, regional directors of The 
Institute from the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
Districts—and Frank Lloyd Wright. The value 
of the conference was enhanced by a comprehen- 
sive exhibit of state public health planning and 
of building materials and hospital equipment. 


The program of the conference included also a 
significant historic event. On the afternoon of the 
last day, approximately 40 members of the con- 
ference went on an architectural pilgrimage to 
Ocean Springs, east of Biloxi, to hold a meeting 
in the Episcopal Church, locally attributed to 
Louis Sullivan. This meeting inaugurated the 
provision of a memorial to Sullivan, and it was 
announced that Frank Lloyd Wright will design 
the memorial. The party then inspected two 
houses which Louis Sullivan had designed, one for 
himself and the other for a neighbor. Both houses, 
built prior to 1900, show Sullivan’s ingenuity in 
designing for the local climate. He was much 
attached to Ocean Springs and it is reported that 
during a crucial period of his earlier professional 
life, his health was restored by frequent visits to 
the semi-tropical retreat on the Gulf Coast. 


This conference demonstrated most effectively 
what has been learned at recent national and 
regional conferences, namely, that architects wel- 
come and respond eagerly to opportunities to keep 
themselves up-to-date in advancing and special- 
ized fields of practice. It also demonstrated that 
architects can combine serious professional study 
with social activities. 


This conference is an excellent example to be 
cited to other regions and states, and it is hoped 
that it will encourage the planning of conferences 
on hospital design in many of the states. 
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Technical News 


THE TRAGEDY OF ST. 


| Bias National Fire Protection Association has 
preprinted from its July, 1949 Quarterly, the 
report under the above title of James K. McElroy, 
Assistant Technical Secretary, N.F.P.A. (35 cents 
a copy), of his personal study of the tragic fire at 
Effingham, Illinois, which took a toll of at least 
74 lives and caused many injuries. 

The early news reports that “The building was 
thought to be fireproof,” and “had its own ex- 
tinguishing system,” were found to be without 
foundation. 

Reports that the rapid spread of fire was attrib- 
utable to recent extensive painting and redecora- 
tion were found to be in error. 

The fundamentals of protection to life under 
fire conditions were not available to the occupants 
of this institution. 

Non-fire-resistant construction, unprotected 
combustible stairways, absence of automatic 
sprinkler protection, or a means for quickly de- 
tecting the presence of fire, and the use of a con- 
siderable amount of combustible fibreboard in the 
attic and open corridor ceilings, contributed to 
the rapid spread of fire, smoke and gasses which 
rendered the normal means of egress of no avail 
to the more or less helpless patients. 

Tragedies similar to this unnecessary loss of 
human lives will continue to occur until those 
responsible for such institutions recognize the 
moral obligation, which transcends the inadequate 
requirements of local ordinances and official super- 
vision, to provide the fundamental elements of 
safety to life under fire conditions. 

These elements of safety to life are, first, fire- 
resistant construction and the proper enclosure of 
stair, elevator and other openings between stories. 

Regardless of the construction of the building, 
the burning of combustible contents and finish 
should be guarded against by the installation of 
automatic sprinkler equipment with water-flow 
alarm and signal connection to fire headquarters. 

In the absence of sprinkler protection, an 
approved fire-detecting system with adequate 
alarm signals to arouse the occupants, and a 
connection to fire headquarters, should be installed. 

An efficient watchman’s services should be pro- 
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vided and the staff trained to act promptly and 
effectively in the event of an emergency. 

Roi B. Woolley in the June issue of the A.D.T. 
Transmitter comments as follows: 

“No unkind fate set the stage for this tragedy. 
Rather, it was a repetition of man’s complacency 
and procrastination in the face of oft-repeated 
warnings on fire safety in such occupancies. The 
aged building was built to burn, with its brick 
and wood-joist construction, long, uninterrupted 
corridors, vertical stairways, shafts and chutes; 
its open roof areas, combustible trim and finish. 

Except for a standard fire door between the 
noncombustible boiler room and hospital laundry, 
there were no barriers to delay fire travel. 

Not one of the fire escapes was used for escape 
or rescue. There was no automatic fire-detection 
system, no automatic sprinklers or any type of 
fire alarm.” 

The June issue of The Factory Insurance Asso- 
clation’s Sentinel devoted to “Can Hospitals Be 
Made Safe?” states fires are occurring in hospitals 
at the rate of about 1,000 each year and that the 
average dollar loss per fire in hospital property 
damage is more than three times the average 
property loss for all other occupancies. 

Safeguards, of particular interest to the archi- 
tect, recommended in this article for hospitals are: 


For Existinc Hospiras 


Installation of automatic sprinklers throughout 
buildings of combustible construction, and for any 
hazardous locations in buildings of superior con- 
struction. 

Provision of non-combustible enclosures for all 
vertical openings, i.e., stairs, elevators, laundry 
chutes, conveyors, etc. 

Installation of a fire-alarm system arranged to 
sound local alarm as well as transmitting directly 
to public Fire Department. 

Elimination of unnecessary combustibles, in- 
cluding decorative sheathing or draperies. 

Provision of safeguards to prevent accidents in 
operating rooms where flammable anaesthetics are 


used. 
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For New Hospirars 


Using fire-resistive construction throughout. 

Provide automatic sprinklers wherever there 
are any concentrations of combustibles such as 
laundries, kitchens, storage rooms, etc. 

Construction of standard fire cut-off walls at 
all vertical openings. 

Locating maintenance shops and major storage 
facilities in detached structures. 


New Producers’ Council Member 


The Producers’ Council announces the following 
new member: 

Miracle Adhesives Corporation, 214 East 53rd 

Street, New York 22, N. Y.; Mr. Lloyd R. 


Cutler, National Representative. 


Appointment to Technical Committees 


Norman F. Stambaugh, of the Georgia Chapter, 
has been appointed representative of The Insti- 
tute on the Standing Committee for Commercial 
Standard for Ponderosa Pine and Sugar Pine. 

Philip G. Knobloch, Central Pennsylvania 
Chapter, has been appointed Representative of 
The Institute on the American Society for Testing 
Materials Committee on Sound Absorption Ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Paul C. Ruth of the Cleveland Chapter has 
been appointed representative of The Institute on 
ASA Sectional Committee Z21, A.G.C. Approval 
Requirements Committee. 


American Standard Plumbing Code 


The ASA reports that the Department of Health 
of the State of New York has accepted the re- 
cently approved American Standard Plumbing 
Code, A40.7-1949, and is recommending it for 
adoption by the municipalities in New York State. 

This action of The State Department of Health 
should do much to promote uniformity in plumb- 
ing codes throughout the State. 


New A.I.A. File Numbers and Classifications added 
to the 1948 Edition of The A.I.A. Standard Filing 
System and Alphabetical Index 


A.I.A. File No. 4-D-21 Flexible Forms. 


A.I.A. File No. 8-H Restoration. 
A.I.A. File No. 15-R Architectural. 
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Providing standpipe and hose and an adequate 


fire-alarm system. 


Provision of proper storage facilities and pro- 
tection for flammable liquids and gasses that must 
necessarily be used in hospitals. 

Prohibiting the use of combustible decorating 


material. 
Providing conductive 
rooms. 
15-R-1 
15-R-2 
Note: 
(A.LA. File No. 15-A-1 
15-A-11 
15-A-2 


A.I.A. File No. 17-D 
A.LA. File No. 17-E 


A.I.A. File No. 17-F 
A.ILA. File No. 23-G 


A.I.A. File No. 23-M 

Note: 

(A.I.A. File No. 23-B 
23-C 
23-J 

A.LA File No. 35-M-81 


A.LA. File Yo. 35-S 


floors in operating 


Tablets, Signs. 
Sculptural. 


Deleted. 

Deleted. 

Deleted.) 
Preassembled Closets, 
Wardrobes, Cabinets. 
Lathing, Furring and 
Plastering. 

Fastening Devices. 
Resilient Floor and 
Wall Finishes (Includ- 
cluding Cork, Rubber, 
Linoleum). 

Veneer Finishes. 


Deleted. 

Deleted. 

Deleted.) 

Monoxide Exhaust 
Equipment. 

Bank Equipment (In- 
cluding Counters) 


(For Vaults, see 18-A.) 


Note: When used for the pre-marking of product 
literature, prior to their inclusion in a new 
edition of The Standard Filing System, it is 
recommended that the File No. be followed by 
“New Number)” or “(N.N.).” 


A Heat Pump Heats an Office Building 


At the recent semi-annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
three Oregon engineers who extracted heat from 
well water reported the successful heating of a 
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12-story office building in Portland at less than 
one-half the cost of coal heating during one of 
Oregon’s worst winters. 

Heat was extracted from well water by means 
of the largest heat pump system at present installed 
in an office building in this country. 

The heat pump, a device in very limited use, 
picks up heat at a lower temperature from a source 
such as the earth, water or air, stepping up the 
temperature by compressing a gas when it is 
returned after circulating through coils in contact 
with the heat source. 

The authors, Messrs. J. Donald Kroeker, Ray C. 
Chewning and Charles E. Graham, stated the heat 
source adopted in the use of a heat pump in a 
large building would “normally”’ be well or surface 
water. They warned, however, that often such 
water is corrosive, and advised that water analyses 
should be made in all cases to determine the re- 
quired treatment for the water. 

Necessity of treatment should be determined 


prior to application of the particular design of heat ~ 


pump, since in some cases the cost may be so high 
as to render the application of a heat pump 
uneconomical. 

A less favorable result of heating homes by 
pumping heat from the ground was reported by 
research men of the Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Baltimore. 


The opinion was expressed that where no heat 
was returned to the ground the great length of 
ground coil made installation costly, and it was 
recommended that as much attention as possible 
should be given to the study of means of minimiz- 
ing the difficulties in the use of other heat sources, 
especially air. 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures for 1949 


According to a survey announced by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, American business, exclusive 
of agriculture, plans to spend $18.3 billion dollars 
on new plants and equipment in 1949. 

Actual expenditures last year for producers’ 
capital amounted to $19.2 billion. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the total capital 
outlay last year was for machinery and other 
equipment, and the remainder for new construc- 
tion. 


Williamsburg Colors Recreated 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has pub- 
lished a booklet containing color chips represent- 
ing exact matches of colors used in the restoration 
of historic Williamsburg, the Colonial capital of 
Virginia. These colors are available for both walls 
and interior woodwork. 


Exhibit of Modern Mexican Architecture 


Le. showing of examples of her contem- 
porary architecture at the Houston Con- 
vention was a feature of that gathering that inter- 
ested most of the architects. 
.- F ollowing the Convention, the exhibit has been 
on tour. University of Texas had it through 
April 15; Southern California Chapter, May 1-10; 
San Diego Chapter, May 16-28; Chicago Chapter, 
June4-14; St. Paul Chapter, June 17-18. 
From September 1-14, the University of Penn- 
sylvania has booked it, after which it goes to the 
Seattle, Portland and Spokane Chapters. 


It will be noticed that this schedule leaves some 
time open in August. If any of the Chapters or 
other local art organizations would like a share 
in the exhibit’s tour, the man to address is 
Kenneth Franzheim, F.4.1.a., 2306 Crawford St., 
Houston, Texas. 


The exhibit must be returned to Mexico by 
October 1, so that it can be revamped for shipping 
to the Pan-American Congress of Architects in 
Havana, early in December. 
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The Care and Cleaning of Marble 


Marble Institute of America, Inc., 108 Forster Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

A well illustrated booklet of 16 pages containing 
recommendations for the cleaning and maintenance of 
interior and exterior marble. 


Specifications for Standard Grade Granite 


National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 
114 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

The 1948 Edition of recommended specification re- 
quirements for standard grade granite. 


Curtain Wall Construction 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
The Concrete-Cellular Glass Panel. A booklet illustra- 
ting and describing “An advanced curtain wall construc- 
tion,” precast and insulated. 


Nationally Recognized Standards in State Laws and 
Local Ordinances 


American Standards Association, 70 E. 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. $1 

Presents four papers by F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, Manager, 
Construction and Civic Development Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; Leonard G. 
Haeger, Director, Technical Staff, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; Roy H. Owrsley, Formerly Associate 
Director, American Municipal Association; Ralstone R. 
Irvine, Attorney. 

These papers comprise: (a) An analysis of the present 
lack of uniformity in technical requirements and the 
need for legal methods that will permit widespread use 
of nationally recognized standards; (b) A summary of 
the present “status” of the “adoption by reference” 
method; (c) A discussion of the legal questions con- 
nected with the validity of several methods; an appendix 
contains several suggested forms for the enactment of 
legislation permitting the adoption of building code re- 
quirements by reference. 


RESEARCH IN VENTING Direct Gas HEATERS 
Wuen No Cuimney VENTS ARE AVAILABLE 


In view of the importance of properly venting 
gas-burning equipment, the following reports of 
research published by The Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
are of informative interest: 


Research Series No. 103. Blome, C.E., Research Associ- 
ate, and Bray, J. L., Professor of Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing. 
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Report No. 2, Research Series No. 105., Hite, S. Cc. 
Research Associate, and Bray, J. L., Professor of Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 


STANDARDS AVAILABLE 


The National Bureau of Standards announces 
the availability of the following: 

Copies available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. (Stamps not 
accepted.) 


Commercial Standard CS 120-48, Standard Stock 
Ponderosa Pine Doors, (Third Edition) 15¢ 


Provides minimum specifications for stock ponderosa 
pine doors in four nominal thicknesses, 34, 14%, 136, and 
134 inches. Covers construction and grades, and toler- 
ances for these requirements. 


Commercial Standard CS 157-49, Ponderosa Pine and 
Sugar Pine Plywood. 5¢ 


Covers requirements for eight grades of special mois- 
ture-resistant interior type ponderosa pine and sugar 
pine plywood. Test requirements, standard sizes, size 
tolerances, inspection rules, labeling, nomenclature and 
definitions. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R217-49, Copper 
Water Tube and Copper and Brass Pipe. 10¢ 


A simplified list of types and sizes of copper water 
tubes and copper and brass pipe. Dimensions and weights 
for 18 sizes of tube and pipe are given as well as di- 
mensional tolerances and recommended uses for the 
three types of tube covered. 


RECENTLY APPROVED AMERICAN STANDARDS 


American Standard for Grandstands, Tents and other 
Places of Outdoor Assembly, Z20.2-1949. 25¢ 


Available from American Standards Association, 70 E. 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. and The National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 

This revised Standard makes it easier to compute 
wind loads on grandstands, and clarifies the requirements 
for aisles and for ways of leaving grandstands and 
similar outdoor places where large numbers of people 
gather. 

The ASA has adopted the three following sizes for 
pamphlets, books and pocket-size books: for pamphlets, 
874" x 11”; for books, 6” x 9; for pocket-size books, 
54" x TH”. 
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The Duluth Veterans’ Hospital 


MAGNEY, TUSLER & SETTER, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


4 ea ARCHITECTS do not have to await the 
advent of a complete list of modular products 
to begin to enjoy the advantages inherent in the 
application of the principles of modular coordina- 
tion in the preparation of architectural drawings 
and details is evident from the following statement 
of the architects for the Duluth Veterans’ Hospital: 

“This office has standardized on the 4” x 8” 
modular brick wherever accepted by clients and 
where the material is available. It should result 
in effective economies in the masonry work. We 
have found that once the draftsmen become ac- 
customed to the modular system, time is saved 
in the drafting-room, and a clearer, more easily 
read set of working drawings results. The modular 
system has a tendency to standardize detailing on 
larger jobs where many men are working on the 
drawings. We also find that the smaller size 


modular brick is not as flexible to use as the larger 
size and it is also to be regretted that the manu- 
facture of modular size units, especially in masonry 
items, is not more widespread.” 


The indication of “nominal” dimensions, based 
on multiples of the 4’ module, simplifies the 
dimensioning of the building and, combined with 
modular masonry units and windows, simplifies 
the layout in the field and avoids the cutting and 
fitting of parts which form the completed whole. 

There are now generally available clay and 
concrete masonry units, metal and wood windows 
which provide for the application of the prin- 
ciples of modular coordination to the main struc- 
tural features, involving important elements of 
economies in the reduction of the cutting and 
fitting customarily encountered as a part of field 
assembly. 

The experience of the architects for the Duluth 
Veterans’ Hospital that “once the draftsmen be- 
come accustomed to the modular system, time is 
saved in the drafting-room and a clearer, more 
easily read set of working drawings results,” 
should serve as an encouragement to architects 
generally to apply the principles of modular 
coordination. 
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A New Department 


ae THIRTY YEARS AGO a thesis for a B.S. 
degree at the University of Washington dis- 
cussed the subject of the optimum nominal dimen- 
sions of masonry units. Its author was Fred 
Heath, many of whose working hours during these 
nearly thirty years have been devoted to what is 
now known as modular coordination. Mr. Heath 
has been cited for his services jointly by The 
A.I.A., the American Standards Association and 
The Producers’ Council. He is now and has been 
since 1938 a member of the A.S.A. A62 Executive 
Committee. His Moduletter has been a familiar 
stimulus to those in the forefront of the campaign 
to rationalize and. systematize the assembly of 
building parts. Hitherto written, published, and 
largely financed by Mr. Heath as a personal con- 
tribution to the cause, Moduletter is now adopted 
by Grip Lines as a well-intentioned and preco- 
cious aide. Mr. Heath’s paragraphs will express 
his own opinions, and, as the radio announcer 
says, these are not necessarily the opinions of his 
sponsors. Welcome to Moduletter. 


MODULETTER 


FRED HEATH, DERMON BLDG., MEMPHIS 3, ane 


NDMA Modular Educational Program 


A new educational program to point out to the 
home building fraternity the cost saving possi- 
bilities of modular size stock windows and sash 
will be launched shortly by the National Door 
Manufacturers Association, representing 25 of the 
largest manufacturers of stock windows and doors. 

The need for such an educational program was 
disclosed by a national survey conducted by the 
Association. 

Through the adoption of modular dimensioning 
manufacturers have reduced the wood parts for a 
window to 9 basic items, instead of the many 
dozen required under the previous 10 or more 
local or regional standards. 

Production per man and machine hour is greatly 
increased and the stocking and distribution of the 
finished product simplified. 

The Association will conduct its educational 
program through the medium of architectural 
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magazines and pamphlets pointing out the advan- 
tages of the modular system. 

For further details address a request to the Asso- 
ciation at 332 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Economic Expansion Act of 1949 


Legislation introduced in Congress for the pur- 
pose of furnishing support for a possible recession 
in construction activity, provides: 

1. That the Public Works Administtator should 
get busy preparing drawings for public works that 
can be readily undertaken. 

2. That the Government should make grants 
to localities to help them do similar planning. 

If there ever was an opportunity to give modular 
planning a real push, this is it. It would be little 
short of criminal to have the Government overlook 
this bet. 

Perhaps the planners in Washington should get 
their heads together and let Mr. Zackrison and 
some of the others with the U. S. Corps of Engi- 
neers give them the benefit of their experience in 
persuading architects to use modular design for 
Veterans’ Hospitals. Some have and some haven’t 
but a great deal of Modular planning experience 
is now available. 


Larger Tile 


The following item appeared in a recent issue 
of Brick & Clay Record: 

“Look for clay tile to be made 16” and longer 
in length. 8’ and 12” modular heights and 
depths planned. May incorporate light-weight 
grog to cut weight.” 


Asphalt Tile Size 


A survey conducted through the Asphalt Tile 
Institute, directed toward a Simplified Practice 
Recommendation to eliminate excess varieties and 
sizes of asphalt tile, developed that 85 per cent 
of the industry’s production was in 9” square tile. 
In view of this finding the industry has concen- 


trated its production on the 9” square size and 


it is difficult to obtain any other size. 

We wonder to what extent the 4’ modular 
coordination was considered in arriving at the 
above conclusion. There appears to be a dimen- 
sional awkwardness here that warrants further 
study. 

In the small house recently designed on the 
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modular system by the HXHFA a 12” square tile 
is shown. A description of the planning states 
that by using asphalt tile in sizes adopted to 
dimensional coordination, i.e, 12” x 12”, no 
cutting was required, except at the heater room. 
What are we going to do about this one? 


Recognizing the Modular Architect and Producer 
The Joint Committee of The Institute and The 
Producers’ Council has recommended that The 
Institute and The Council, as joint Sponsors of 
ASA Project A62, find the means of jointly recog- 


nizing both the architectural offices and the pro- 


ducers of building materials who actively accept 
and apply the principles of Modular Coordination. 

It is believed that this will give an impetus to 
the lifting of the A62 Guide from the shelf, dusting 
it off and discovering how easy Modular Planning 
can be. Many architects who have done this have 
earned their own reward in their savings on draft- 
ing time, once they get the hang of it. 


Southern Brick and Tile Manufacturers Association 


This Association will continue its efforts to 
educate all phases of the building industry in the 
use of modular brick and tile. It will continue 
for the fourth year the competition held in the 
architectural schools of seven of the southeast 
colleges and universities. 

The subject for this year is a fraternity house 
for 40 or 50 boys and the program is being pre- 
pared by Dean Campbell, head of the School of 
Architecture at the University of Virginia. 

The Association has published and distributed 
to architects throughout the southeast Modular 
Brick Scales designed to facilitate the layout of 
Standard, Engineer and Economy sizes of modular 
brick at all the scales commonly used by the 
architect. 

The Association is also distributing a brick- 
layer’s “Modulrule.” This is a zigzag 6’ rule 
with feet and inches on one side and, on the other, 
5 different scales for 5 modular units, both brick 
and tile. 
Association at the introductory price of $1 each. 

A most important activity of the Association 
has been the publication in April, 1949 of a revised 
edition of a “Handbook of Modular Standard 
Sizes for Brick and Structural Tile,’ copies of 
which have been distributed to architects and the 
building industry. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Modulrules are available from The . 
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